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A GIFT THAT IS REALLY OUT OF THIS WORLD 
Suspended by a thin wire in the public lobby of the United Nations building, 
this life-sized model of the first Soviet Sputnik, launched in October, 1957, was 
presented to the UN recently by the Soviet delegation. Just a year ago, on Jan. 


2 


1959, the Soviets fired a rocket past the moon into solar orbit. In the floor 


of the UN lobby, Hercules takes the whole thing in stride: he’s an old solar 
boy himself. 


RACE, POLITICS AND PUBLIC TRUST 





The case of Hulan Jack 


By Louis E. Burnham 


T MAY BE SAID of Manhattan Bor- 
ough President Hulan E. Jack that the 
ethics of some of his critics are no purer 
than his own. The facts would also seem 
to support the judgment that racial dis- 
crimination has denied him equal oppor- 
tunity with many of his white political 
compeers to tamper with the public trust 
on a grand scale. 
But these conclusions hardly constitute 
an excuse for the man who holds the 
highest elective administrative position 


of any Negro in contemporary U.S. poli- 
tics. For it is not possible to mount a 
popular campaign in defense of an elected 
official on the ground that his transgres- 


sions are picayune in comparison with 
others. 


This was the dilemma faced by Har- 
lem’s professional and amateur politicians 
who rushed to Jack’s defense after his 
admission that he had permitted a man 
seeking favors from the city to pay $5,500 
for the modernization of his apartment. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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WANTED: A POLICY STATEMENT 





The Summitis certain 


but the U. 


S. position 


there certainly isn’t 


By Kumar Goshal 

N CHRISTMAS DAY, 1959, Soviet 

Premier Khrushchev accepted with 
warm cordiality the Western proposal for 
a Summit meeting in Paris. Thus, after 
months of pulling and hauling, a meet- 
ing of the heads of state of the Big Four 
was assured. A conflict over the proposed 
date—April 27—was in the process of 
being resolved. Mid-May was the like- 
liest time. 

Yet while the talks were assured, the 
position of the U.S. at the Summit re- 
mained uncertain. All reports indicated 
that President Eisenhower had failed in 
Paris to reconcile the differences among 
the NATO allies and to settle NATO's 
future (see Paris dispatch, p. 8). Since 
his return home, he has presented no 
clearcut statement of policy that might 
have resulted from his whirlwind tour of 
three continents. 


THE PRESIDENT’S POINTS: In his 
Christmas message to the nation and to 
“workers for a just peace’ everywhere, 
the President attempted to give his com- 
bined blessing to frugality, private en- 
terprise and aid to the poorer countries. 
He made these points: 

@ He went abroad not to “seek speci- 
fic agreements” but to “improve the cli- 
mate in which diplomacy might work 
more successfully.” 

@ Most of the people in the crowds 
that welcomed. him were “poor, weary, 
worn by toil.” 

@ He felt that “peace in freedom is 
the key to betterment of peoples every- 
where” and found that everyone wanted 
peace. 

@ “Bare coexistence” was not “a satis- 
factory state for mankind. After all, an 
uneasy coexistence could be as barren 
and sterile, joyless and stale a life for 
human beings as the coexistence of cell- 


mates in a penitentiary.” 

@ In the “vicious battle for survival 
against weather and disease and poverty, 
some peoples need help.” The U.S. should 
continue its “financial investment and 
aid’”’ to these peoples and persuade ‘‘oth- 
er free nations to join” in a “long-term 
program.” And in giving such aid, “we 
must be hardheaded but understanding.” 


@ Meanwhile, the U.S. and its allies 
must “provide the defensive strength 
against aggression . .. until controlled 
and safeguarded disarmament allows its 
reduction, step by step.” 


THEY’RE NOT WORRIED: No one could 
disagree with the President’s statements 
that the poorer countries need peace and 
long-term aid to develop their economy, 
and that “bare coexistence” is not 
enough. But his continued stress on pri- 
vate investment in underdeveloped lands 














Williams, London News Chronicle 


and on maintaining “defensive strength 
against aggression” is hardly the answer. 
An acute Eisenhower would have noted 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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REPORT TO READERS 





Courage that could not be extinguished 


HE YEAR 1960 BEGINS with higher hopes for world peace 








than any year’s beginning since 1945. Then, with victory 
in sight over the fascist axis, the allied great powers offered 
the world the prospect of an era of peace and reconstruction. 
From Yalta, Bretton Woods and Dumbarton Oaks, blueprints 
emerged for the maintenance of non-aggression, aid to stricken 
nations and a world organization for peace. 


Vigorously, joyfully, men and women all over America 
welcomed these objectives. What they encountered in oppo- 
sition is a pattern which every progressive in America knows 
by heart: the Truman Administration’s quick scuttling of the 
Roosevelt peace plans; Churchill’s “iron curtain” speech at 
Fulton, Mo., before the United Nations organization was a year 
old; the spy hysteria whipped up by Nixon and Mundt in ’48; 
the jailing of anti-fascists; the Smith and McCarran Act per- 
secutions; the sacrifice of the innocent Rosenbergs to the jus- 
tification of the Korean War; the fearful McCarthy years; and 


still-continuing legislative witchhunts. 

That the concept of peace—and even the right to write, 
speak and assemble for it—should have survived these grisly 
15 years to become the realizable hope of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans today, is a commentary on the stubborn 
good sense of the American people as a whole, and a tribute 
in particular to those men and women whose zeal and courage 
in the fight for peace and liberty could not be extinguished 
by a decade of fear. 


T IS INCONGRUOUS—and cruel and unusual punishment 
indeed—that as this New Year begins, with all its high re- 
solves for peace, that a great number of fighters for peace 
should today in our country be jailed or facing jail, for just 
such courage. 
A first order of business, when the Federal courts convene 
this week for the new year, will be the trial of America’s best- 


(Continued on Paae 2) 
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B A G e 


On human rights 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

There was a grotesque note in 
the discussion of the Hungary 
issu2 at the UN when a vehement 
protest against the interference 
of foreign troops in the domestic 
affairs of another nation was 
launched by the representative 
of Spain! Twenty years after the 
troops of Hitler and Mussolini 
won the victory for Franco over 
the Loyalist government, and ex- 
actly 13 years after the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly moved that Spain 
“pe barred from membership in 
the UN until a new and accept- 
able government is formed.” 

With reference to the case of 
Dr. Uvhaus, you may be inter- 
ested in a statement of the rep- 

ntative of Rumania. He said 
that he wes unable to understand 
wh the UN cares so much about 
1 2 human rights of the Hungar- 





ns Tale they show no interest 
et all in the human rights of 
citizens of a so-called ‘free’ 
nation who are prosecuted and 


jailed for refusing to become in- 

formers. 
I snt 

Viesley 


shire. 


the statement to Gov. 
Powell of New Hamp- 
John H. Beck 


PAire-Mill cldtimer 
MOXON, MONT. 

I con remember when they just 
rhot the mine strikers down or 
beat them to death. That did 
not work, so they are going to 
Jock un the men who will try to 
leod them in the name of liberty. 

Who wants liberty? I'll tell you 


who wants liberty; every big 
company in this U.S.A. wants 


licerty, to hire the working man 
for just as near starvation wages 
2s possible. They want to get us 
ell down the same as they have 
the colored labor of the South. 

C. R. Weare 


No mother, he 
SOUTH GATE, CALIF. 

In his optimistic appraisal of 
man’s ability to feed himself, 
J. D. Bernal left out several 
factors: the increasing use of 
land for the disposal of atomic 
waste; pollution of the water by 
undersea atomic explosions; pol- 
lution of food sources by radio- 
active fallout; depletion of the 
world’s resources (oil, coal, nat- 
ural gas, etc.); unknown effects 
of underground atomic explo- 
sions, such as possible pollution 
of underground water sources; 
pesticides; pollution of the air, 
land, and water by industrial 
waste; and finally the fact that 
many of the undernourished peo- 
ple of the world live in areas 
which cannot support them— 
either the food must be imported 


or the people exported. Even 
under world-wide  socialism— 
which is the only salvation of 


the world, as I see it—this will 








How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


SAN FRANCISCO (AP)— 
James A. Rork, Arizona em- 
ployment service director, 
suggests Indian smoke sig- 
nals as the answer should nu- 
clear attack wipe out all mod- 
ern communications. 

Rork told an emergency 
manpower conference of west- 
ern civil defense officials: 

“In Arizona we use smoke 
signals to reach Hopi Indian 
firefighters in an emergency. 
We burn old automobile tires 
to make good black smoke.” 

—Long Island Daily Press 

12/15/59. 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printeo under this head- 
ing Be sure to send original clip 
with eaeh entry Winner this week 
M. G., Jamaica, L.I, N.Y. 











be a tremendous task. 

Prof. Bernal, apparently, is no 
mother. If he were, he would 
know that a considerable propor- 
tion of the world’s populatior is 
on the earth either because of ig- 
norance of birth control or a 
superstitious belief that birth 
control is wrong. Dana Piatt 


Wait till next year 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Those astute theoreticians who 
advocate working in the Demo- 
cratic Party to influence it now 
see their good work show top- 
grade results. 

Truman demands that nuclear 
tests continue; Acheson very 
neatly fills the shoes of Dulles: 
Symington calls for a larger air- 
force: Mayor Wagner continues 
to witchhunt school teachers 
even against court decisions; 
Senator Douglas of Illinois leads 
the so-called ‘Committee of One 
Million” against People’s China: 
and now Adlai (himself) Steven- 
son calls for laws to curb — 

L. B. 


Mandatory 
RICHLAND, N. Y. 

It is reported that Ike will 
recommend a military budget of 
$41 billion. This will be raised 
from taxpayers money, the great- 
est proportion from those of 
small income. It will be spent 
mostly for expensive machines 
which will be blown up, and for 
the service branches who do the 
blowing. In other words, de- 
stroyed as far as possible. 

We should have a national in- 


itiative, referendum and recall. . 


Five per cent of the electorate in 
six or more states should be able 
to call for any one or all three 
and their verdict should be man- 
datory. It would be a sign of pro- 
gress if such a plan could be 
adopted and under it a candidate 
would have to keep his promises. 

Paul Hamilton 


Warm down there? 
MELBOURNE, FLA. 

The J. D. Bernal article show- 
ing that population growth is no 
threat for a free society is very 
interesting. The photograph ac- 
companying the article shows a 
bumper crop of wheat, with the 
caption: “We can already grow 
all the food needed to feed the 
hungry around the world.” 

The article talks 


about beef, 


HE END OF 1949 cut the Twentieth Century cleanly in half. 


Stocktaking seemed to be in order, but an inventory depended on 
who did the auditing. The gains and losses—for the people—were 
not easy to reckon. It would take a longer time for the kind of 
knowing hindsight that could get the books straight and state clearly 
where the world stood at the midway point between 1900 and 2000. 

To many the year 1949 seemed dark and the future foreboding. 
Yet the last year of the first 50 contained many a bright sign point- 
ing to better times to come. For one thing, 1949 was the first full 
year of life for the GUARDIAN. 

It was a bleak year of cold war, yet the GUARDIAN in 1949 
found enough news of peace to make it the subject most written 
about in its pages. In 1949, 17 peace conferences were held in ten 
countries. To them came upwards of 100,000 delegates. Behind 
them stood most of the earth’s population to whom it was clear that 
two world wars in one generation were more than plenty. 

—National Guardian, January 2, 1950 


milk, eggs, butter, etc. I would 
suggest that British-scientist 
Bernal read fellow-scientist Hux- 
ley’s book Man’s Place In Nature, 
where he will find that man is 
a primate and a frugivore and 
that his normal food is fruit. He 
should also read How Nature 
Cures by Emmet Densmore, M.D., 
and he will find that not even 
vegetables are the right food 
for Man, and that grains are 
taboo; that Man is not a grain- 
eating animal. 

If I were in charge of this 
muddled up world, I would have 
every person, every town, every 
state, and every nation plant 
fruit trees all over this globe 
(instead of elms, maples, oaks, 
and other ornamentals). This 
would be tough on the grocery 
stores because human _ beings 
could get food at any tree along 
the highway, but it would cer- 
tainly solve the food problem. 

Of course, someone is going 
to say: What about the winter 
time when trees don’t produce? 
Well, there’s storage. But even 
more important is the theory 
that man is really a_ tropical 
animal; he really belongs in the 
tropics (where the other members 
of the primate family are) and 
fruits grow in abundance all year 
long there. Man is not a polar 
bear; if he migrates to colder 
climates, he does so at his own 
peril. David Stry 
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WALL STREET JOURNAL i. 


Wall Street Journal 

“I want to rent a car—my hus- 

band doesn’t trust me with his 
any more!” 


Happy event 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

All our thanks for the wonder- 
ful way you handled the story 
of Thornhill. “Thanks in Thorn- 
hill” really did a good job for our 
affair. There were people in at- 
tendance who had not before 
attended any previous function. 
They were GUARDIAN readers 
and came when they read the 
facts in our case. Many found 
friends and acquaintances that 
had not come together for seven 
to eight years. We had looked 
forward to 40 or 50 people and 
felt if that many came that 
would be considered very good. 
But to our surprise we received 
between 75 and 80, including 
some young people. All were very 
hapvy. Donations came from 
people far away from Youngs- 
town. 

We of Thornhill plan to have a 
thank-you party for the GUARD- 
IAN early in January. I don’t 
know the date as yet. When we 
have finished with the balance 
due our lawyer, we hope to be 
of more help to the GUARDIAN. 

Pauline Taylor 

Thornhill, home of Youngs- 
town’s United Cultural Center, 
was the subject of a “Report to 
Readers” last Thanksgiving, 
when a three-year court fight 
for possession of the home was 
won by Mrs. Taylor and others 
who had been witch-hunted by 
the Walter Committee. Our re- 
port told the story and urged 
readers to rally to the “Victory 
Supper.”—Ed. 


Stephan Martinchuk 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 

On Nov. 27 the GUARDIAN 
lost a friend and constant reader 
in Stephan Martinchuk of Titus- 
ville, Fla. He was a faithful and 
untiring crusader for socialism 
all his adult life. He was born in 
Czechoslovakia 86 years ago and 
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REPORT TO READERS 


Courage kept alive 


(Continued from Page 1) 
loved folk singer, Pete Seeger, for refusing on constitutional grounds 
to submit to a Congressional witchhunt into his many years of writ- 
ing and singing for peace and equality the world over. Two actors 
will also go on trial at the same time, cited for contempt of the Wal- 
ter Committee for standing on the First Amendment. 

This week a brilliant young mathematician will surrender for 
imprisonment, convicted on the same charge. In New Hampshire— 
the state which has imprisoned Dr. Willard Uphaus for refusing to 
hand ‘over to the state attorney general the list of people who rallied 
for peace at the Worid Fellowship last summer—imprisonment awaits 
a second victim, Hugo de Gregory, for refusing to testify against him- 
self under the Fifth Amendment (he was held under subpena for 
nearly a year while an immunity law was passed to force him to 
testify). 

Author Harvey O’Connor faces trial for refusing to accept a sub- 
pena issued because he called a meeting for the abolition of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. Fellow “abolitionists” 
Carl Braden and Frank Wilkinson have already been convicted of 
contempt of the Committee they work to abolish. 


College professor Lloyd Barenblatt has been jailed for defying 
this Committee, and in Washington Prof. Richard Reichard has been 
fired by George Washington University for using the Fifth Amend- 
ment before the same Committee. 

The Committee also threatens 14 Puerto Rican patriots with 
contempt citations for defying the inquisition in New York and San 
Juan; and the State of Florida threatens three NAACP leaders with 
prison for refusing to turn over their membership lists to a state 
legislative inquiry, the same course pursued by Uphaus in New 
Hampshire. 


N ALL, INCLUDING BARENBLATT, Uphaus and Prof. Chandler 

Davis, the mathematician scheduled to surrender this week, the 
Committee of First Amendment Defendants (P.O. Box 564, Radio 
City Sta., New York 19, N.Y.) counts 48 men and women who face 
jail on First Amendment grounds alone. Among these are Braden 
and Wilkinson, the Puerto Rican group, three N.Y. newspapermen, 
two TV workers, five steelworkers, two other union men, a librarian 
and an engineer. 

In addition, facing jail in “aftermath” proceedings under a Taft- 
Hartley provision now inoperative, are the Cleveland and Denver 
T-H defendants. Also, still in jail are Morton Sobell, Alfred Dean 
Slack and the Smith Act victims, as well as those appealing convic- 
tions in Denver and others facing revived prosecution in Ohio. A 
cluster of indictments under Smith Act “membership” provisions are 
pending, as well as numerous individual T-H cases throughout the 
country. 


E, TOO, LOOK TO 1960 AS A YEAR of hope for peace, and be- 

lieve American progressives must find ways to force the issue 

in electoral 1960. But we believe, also, that a concurrent order of 

business must be the succor of all the victims of the fight for peace 
and decency in the dark decade behind us. 

We will continue in 1960, as in the past, to report these matters 
to you. We wish they might all be fought as a group, but this is not 
possible. Yet we, as a task force, must resolve to fight for them on 
whatever front we can. Of all our years, 1960 is one in which the 
fight for peace must be unfettered. In this fight we need all our 
veterans. —THE GUARDIAN 








as a young man was a pioneer 
worker and organizer. After 
coming to this country in 1902, 
he continued his activities, and 
became co-founder of a Czech 
workers’ newspaper in Chicago. 

In 1957 he revisited his native 
land and was received with 
honors by the President. He saw 
his dreams come true in the great 
progress of Czechoslovakia under 
socialism. 


We make this donation in 
honor of the memory of this 
grand old pioneer and dear 
friend, 

J. & D. Lencer 


Anna Pearl 
BRONX, N. Y. 
Enclosed is a contribution in 
memory of my sister, Mrs. Anna 


H. Pearl, a loyal and devoted 
adherent and friend of the 
GUARDIAN. 
Helen Harris 
Plug 


TORONTO, CANADA 
I have often meant to write 
the odd few words of praise for 
the GUARDIAN, but I don’t ever 
seem to make it. Anyhow, there’s 
very little one can say that is 
wrong with NG. 
M. Berke 
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SOLE ACCOMPLISHMENT—THE INVITATION TO MR, K 





NATO strains unresolved at Paris meeting 


Special to the Guardian 

PARIS 

HE outstanding thing about the pre- 

Christmas Paris NATO and Little 

Summit meeting was that it settled little 

and resolved nothing. Its one tangible re- 

sult—the invitation to Mr. K—could easily 

have been accomplished without conven- 

ing such a galaxy of political and military 

leaders plus several hundred foreign jour- 
nalists. 

No less significant, for other reasons, 
was the tendency to give more, and per- 
haps first, attention to economic prob- 
lems. President Eisenhower seemed par- 
ticularly convinced of their urgency. 
NATO itself, however reluctantly, has 
had to take notice of this new appraisal 
of the situation. It has received what 
may be a fatal blow: the Ike-K rap- 
prochement threatens its very reason for 
existence. 

In the much discussed, much speculat- 
ed-about NATO crisis that was one of the 
centers of interest in Paris, the recent 
“leak” of a critical report by Gen. Nath- 


COMMON 
MARKET 








Canard Enchaine 
. « . and if you lose a leg in the deal 
the house gives you a wooden one, free!” 


“6 


an F. Twining, chairman of the U. S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, was not a bomb- 
shell, but it did bring into the open a 
number of latent troubles. 


OBSESSION: NATO, since its formation 
in 1949, has been obsessed with anti-So- 
vietism, its sole binding power for a pure- 
ly military alliance. The Atlantic defense 
conception was severely shaken by the 
unexpected Soviet advance in nuclear 


weapons. When Moscow had caught up 
with Washington in this field and the 
Pentagon had a sudden realization of U.S. 
vulnerability, it underwent a fundament- 
al change of view as to the functioning 
of Atlantic defense. 

The U.S. could no longer engage in 
total nuclear warfare at the first sup- 
posed Eastern attack on Europe, but 
would have to try to limit the war to 
European soil and keep it from the Amer- 
ican continent. America would no longer 
be the nuclear shield of Europe; rather, 
Europe became the atomic advance-post 
and if possible, the battlefield for the 
American mainland. This new Pentagon 
conception, revealed in Europe from the 
start and as often denied by Washington, 
was only recently confirmed again by Sec- 
retary of State Christian Herter when he 
explained before a Congressional com- 
mittee last April 21 that the U.S. would 
engage in total nuclear warfare only “if 
the facts showed that we were in danger 
of devastation ourselves.” 

Within this general picture, what is 
Gen. Twining’s complaint all about? 


‘INTEGRATION’: In the winter of 1957, 
in the face of the first Soviet sputnik, the 
Pentagon devised a new “integrated” de- 
fense which involved stationing on Euro- 
pean territory nuclear weapons under 
U.S. control, with very exact military ob- 
ligations for all NATO members as to 
their contributions of manpower and 
equipment. 

So far only four countries (Great 
Britain, Italy, Greece and Turkey) have 
permitted installation of nuclear Ameri- 
can missiles on their soil. And most Euro- 
pean countries have fallen far behind 
their NATO obligations, both in integra- 
tion and in divisional strength. Instead of 
the minimum requirement of 30 divisions 
(already considered insufficient under a 
new strategic view that the use of nu- 
clear weapons would call for more, not 
fewer conventional armies), Gen. Lauris 
Norstad presently has at his disposal 
only 16. 

The NATO air forces are not only far 
below the minimum set in 1957, but are 


made up of such a variety of aircraft 
that maintenance and repair problems 
have become acute. Integration is com- 
pletely non-existent when it comes to 
European defense against air attack. 


FRANCE BLAMED: NATO complaints 
were directed particularly against France 
because Paris has fulfilled less than half 
its divisional obligations to NATO, and 
De Gaulle has refused integration out- 
right, particularly when it comes to air 
forces. As a result, some tactical U.S. air 
units have just been transferred from 
France and are being stationed else- 
where in Europe as of Jan. 1, 1960. 

But nothing was settled in Paris about 
NATO complaints against France, any 
more than anything was done about De 
Gaulle’s grievance regarding recent U.S. 
abstention in the UN Algerian vote, and 
the joint Ike- Bourguiba communiqué 
stressing the desirability of early peace 
in Algeria. Observers who expected Ike 
and De Gaulle to thrash things out with 
military frankness were deceived. In 
their private conversations, both issues 
were brought up briefly and politely with- 
out touching fundamentals. “Nothing has 
been straightened out” was the unanim- 
ous opinion of the French press. 

The Paris talks were devoted more to 
economic problems, both inside the West- 
ern camp where an overall harmony, in 
Europe as well as between Europe and 
the U.S., seems difficult if not impossible 
to establish, and with regard to the grow- 
ing East-West competition. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS: The predomi- 
nance of economic questions has become 
sharp enough to foster the idea of a joint 
Western economic round-table that will 
not only comprise the countries of the 
European market and the Organization 
of European Economic Cooperation, but 
Canada and the U.S. as well. Le Monde 
noted that for the first time “the U.S. has 
agreed to discuss [economic cooperation ] 
on the same footing as the European na- 
tions.” No end of difficulties can be pre- 
dicted for this new economic committee 
(which in the minds of many is destined 
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Waite, London Daily Sketch 


above all to meet the challenge of the 
Soviet economic offensive) where the 
conflicting interests are sharper than in 
other fields. 


Three victories were claimed for the 
Little Summit that sent the invitation to 
Mr. K. German observers said the con- 
ference had been a triumph for the 
Chancellor because he succeeded in hav- 
ing the Berlin question included in the 
package deal to be offered to Mr. K. 
French spokesmen hinted the meeting 
had been De Gauile’s show because the 
Big Summit had been fixed at the late 
date he had wanted. British papers saw 
Macmillan as the great winner because 
the Big Summit, whose first Western ad- 
vocate he had been, was in view. 


That there would be a Summit Meet- 
ing at last seemed indeed more impor- 
tant than anything else. And it wasn’t 
certain at all that Adenauer would be 
able to guide it by remote control along 
his own cold war course once the negotia- 
tions were off to a good start. 





The certain Summit 


(Continued from Page 1) 

on his tour that no one—not even Amer- 
ica’s closest allies—are worried about 
military aggression from the socialist 
countries. Even India, with its tense bor- 
der situation, does not believe that China 
plans an attack. This artificially-created 
fear of aggression from socialist countries 
has, in fact, retarded economic develop- 
ment in many underdeveloped countries. 

The hollowness of the “threat” was 
most glaring in Paris. There it was pain- 
fully apparent that none of the NATO 
partners of the U.S. was willing to in- 
crease its military or financial contribu- 
tion to the alliance because none felt 
threatened by the Soviet Union or any 
other nation. 


DO IT THROUGH UN: If Eisenhower 
faced this fact squarely, he would see 
that East-West coexistence need not be 
“uneasy” and “barren” but could be 
friendly and constructively competitive. 
And the best way to keep it so in the 
field of foreign aid, would be to chan- 
nel such aid through an impartial agen- 
cy, such as the UN, rather than through 
a coalition of Western powers bent on 
cut-throat competition for economic 
advantage and special concessions. 

This competition among Western na- 
tions, in fact, was in progress even as 
plans were being made for the Summit 
meeting and disarmament discussions 
were scheduled to resume in Geneva in 
the spring. The London Daily Express 
reported (Dec. 11, 59) that the Macmil- 
lan government was building up “arma- 
ment cartels of British and German 
firms,” involving the Rolls-Royce, Eng- 
lish Electric, Maschinenfabrik Augsburg 
Nurnburg and Krupp. 

The government’s purpose in promot- 
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“Tl have to run you in, old man, that’s liable to cause a breach of the peace.” 


ing these cartels, the Express said, was to 
“offload some of the enormous research 
and development costs of new weapons”; 
strengthen the West German forces in 
NATO, and find a way into the arms mar- 
ket of Western Europe despite barriers 
set up by the European Common Market. 
This business-as-usual policy would hard- 
ly contribute to a successful Summit 
conference. 


A HOPEFUL NOTE: There are difficult 
and complicated problems to be solved at 


the Summit—even with best of intentions 
on both sides. Hence it is a hopeful sign 
that the principle of a series of Summit 
meetings has been accepted. 


But for the series to be progressively 
fruitful, the first meeting will have to lay 
the foundations by reaching a minimum 
agreement on (1) relaxation of interna- 
tional tension; (2) suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests, and (3) an interim agree- 
ment on the status of Berlin, where ten- 
sion will increase with the nuclear arm- 


ing of Bonn’s troops. 

To the American people, 1960 presents 
a great challenge as well as a great op- 
portunity. But to realize it they will have 
to persuade the present Administration 
to set in motion at the first Summit 
meeting progressive disarmament, disen- 
gagement at the gravest points of tension 
and unfettered trade and economic co- 
operation through the UN. 

And they will have to do their utmost 
in the coming election campaign to en- 
sure that the next Administration, which 
will represent the U.S. at conferences to 
follow, builds on the foundation laid at 
the first one. 
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LIVING STANDARDS GO UP 





New towns symbolize 
Czech industrial growth 


By Anne Baue. 
Guardian staff correspondent 
PRAGUE 
BROAD CENTRAL avenue divides 
two blocks of apartment houses, 
From the main avenue, side streets fan 
out diagonally. In some apartments win- 
dow panes still bear the builders’ marks. 
Houses, gardens, schools, shops, churches 
—all are new and some unfinished. The 
town has stepped right out of a city plan- 
ner’s blue print and its name is not yet 
on any map. 

The new town of Poruba now has a 
population of 50,000, with a planned goal 
of twice that. Everything about the town 
moves toward the future. Building is go- 
ing on everywhere and baby carriages 
crowd the streets. (The average. age of 
Porubans is 26 and children make up 60% 
of the population.) 

“There will be another school over 
here,” 2 man in the street points. “On 
the avenue up there, a street car will be 
running next spring. This plot is for a 
neighborhood garage of 600 cars.” 


BUSTLING: Poruba is living a full life 
while it grows. At the House of Culture, 
the theater on the ground floor is get- 
ting ready for a late afternoon perform- 
ance. In the basement, 16- and 17-year- 
olds rehearse a new puppet show in a 
children’s theater. 

A flight up, there is a lecture on a 
literary topic. Next door, trade unionists 
hold a discussion. On the top floor, there 
are sculpting, painting and ballet rooms. 
At a concert grand piano, a youngster 
plays Beethoven, Chopin and jazz. 

The boy’s Slovak parents must have 
grown up in hunger. In his grandparents’ 
generation, half the population of Slova- 
kia emigrated for lack of work. “If some 
one should tell that youngster a few years 
from now how life went for the genera- 
tions before him,” an elderly man said 
with a wondering look in his eyes, “he 
will probably not even understand the 
meaning of such words as underfed, un- 
derschooled, unemployed .. .” 


RAPID GROWTH: Poruba is one of three 
state- and factory-financed sister towns. 
Havirov, 22,000, and Stalingrad, 17,000 
strong today, will have populations of 
60,000 and 40,000 in a few years. All three 
owe their existence to nearby Ostrava, 
Czechoslovakia’s most important heavy 
industry combine. 

Ostrava’s Klement Gottwald Steel 
Works are only seven years old. Today 
they spread over a territory the size of 
a@ small town and are still expanding. 
Ostrava, like the rest of the country, is 
perpetually building. 

I watched two men proudly operate a 
huge 12,000-ton press, Europe’s biggest. 
(The press had been ordered in the U.S. 
for $1,000,000 in 1949, but Washington 


refused an export license. So Czechoslo- 
vakia built its own.) They maneuvered it 
with a juggler’s skill to show off to the 
foreign visitors—like all workers with an 
industrial tradition and a pride of crafts- 
manship. That tradition is what helped 
Czech industry to such a fine new start 
after the war, and to such a high inter- 
national rating. 

Ostruva’s youth and Ostrava’s growth 
are shown in a few figures. Its 1959 steel 
production (1,100,000 tons) will increase 
nearly two-and-a- half times in the next 
six years. Its 15,000 steel workers (they 
will number 30,000 by 1965) have an 
average age of 28. The work’s director, 
who started at the bottom of the ladder 
and picked up most of his grades in eve- 
ning school, is only 36, and he would be 
very much surprised if anyone found 
anything surprising about the fact. 


CARE OF CHILDREN: Sun terraces and 
large bay windows, immaculate cleanli- 
ness and the latest hygienic, hospital and 
surgery equipment: this is Children’s 
Hospital at Brno, one of the country’s 
most modern. This one hospital has half 
the number of beds that the whole of 
Czechoslavakia provided for its children 
before the war. 

The patients range from new-born ba- 
bies to 15-year-olds. Up to that age, child 
health is the full responsibility of the 
state. In a lush villa not far away, (for- 
merly owned by a rich German business 
man) the Institute for Therapeutical 
Gymnastics cares for young orthepedic 
and polio victims. School comes to the 
Institute each morning for the children 
who undergo treatment there. 

This complete and free health service 
to children—beginning with childbirth 
and pre- and post-natal care to all moth- 
ers—has its results: Infant mortality in 
Czechoslovakia (3%) has become one of 
the world’s lowest. 

In addition to child health care, 97% 
of the adult population is covered by So- 
cial Security which entitles them to free 
medical care. 


INTEREST IN WEST: Talk to a Czech 
student, and he will soon begin to ask 
questions about Sartre or about England’s 
Angry Young Men, There is a great cu- 
riosity in Czechoslovakia about Western 
books and ideas. There also is a great 
desire for travel in Western countries. 
I have heard a young woman worker in 
a shoe factory sigh for a trip to Paris. 
Unfortunately, as things are today, 
both the curiosity and the desire remain 
largely unfulfilled. There are foreign 
books and publications coming into 
Czechoslovakia, but apparently not 
enough to satisfy prevailing appetites. 
As for travel to the West, it is open 
to the average citizen in travel-agency- 
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The ceuntry’s steel output will more than double in the next six years 


organized groups only and in limited 
numbers. The major reason advanced by 
the government for travel restrictions is 
the lack of foreign currency. This in it- 
self is an indirect result of limitations 
imposed on East-West trade by the cold 
war. Another more direct cold war rea- 
son undoubtedly predominates. Czecho- 
Slovakia is geographically the most ad- 
vanced Eastern outpost in that war. 
Prague is only a stone’s throw from U.S.- 
occupied Western Germany; from Radio 
Free Europe in Munich; from Bavarian 
counter-intelligence training camps. 
Even this year, an undisclosed number 
of saboteurs were parachuted onto Czech 
territory on missions to blow up indus- 
trial installations; military guards still 
watch over power dams and other vital 
points. In this undeclared, non-shooting 
war of which everybody in Czechoslova- 
kia is acutely conscious, unlimited for- 
eign travel may well appear unwise to 
the Czech government. Once the cold war 
is finally ended, it will have left the 
zechs among its last victims. 


LIFE OF A MINER: The apartment on 
the fifth floor had a large living room, 
a comfortable bedroom, kitchen, pantry, 
bathroom, lobby, and plenty of closet 
space. It had central heating, an ele- 
vator and an incinerator. 

It was furnished in the solid conven- 
tional style of German-Austrian middle 
class homes of the 1920s. There was an 
ice-box and a TV set. (There are 450,000 
TV sets in Czechoslovakia today for a 
population of 13,000,000, almost twice 
as many per capita as in France.) There 
also was a small library. Swift, Stendhal, 
Andersen were some of the authors I 
noted. 

This was the apartment of Frantisek 


Huml, his wife and their two little girls 
in the mining town of Kladno. Frantisek 
is a foreman in charge of a crew of 60 
miners. His basic wages are 2,000 koru- 
nas a month. With bonus and overtime, 
he averages about 3,300. He works 46 
hours a week, soon to be reduced to a 
40-hour week. He gets two weeks’ vaca- 
tion (five weeks after the age of 33.) 
His 1959 vacation on the Black Sea cost 
him 270 korunas for himself and his 
wife. He will be pensioned at 55 at 100% 
of his wages if he has accumulated 20 
work-years. Mrs. Hum] spends 1,200 koru- 
nas on food and less than 220 korunas 
rent. In other words, the family spends 
a little over 40% of its income on food 
and rent. 

Miners are a privileged salary group 
in Czechoslovakia today: their wages can 
reach 4,500 and 5,000 korunas, approach- 
ing a cabinet minister’s pay. Checking on 
salaries and budgets in many other trades 
from metal worker to mason and from 
cook to agricultural worker—I found that 
food and rent rarely take up more than 
50% of a man’s earnings. 

The average citizen’s living standards: 
his housing and food, the health and 
school and vacation and cultural services 
he gets from his government free or for 
a nominal charge, is what strikes the vis- 
itor most in Czechoslovakia today. It is 
of relatively recent date. Efforts were 
concentrated on the building of basic 
heavy industries before Czechoslovakia 
could have its forward leap. By 1955, per- 
sonal consumption was up 55% over 1948. 
There have been seven consecutive price 
cuts since. 

None of this would have been possible 
without the prodigious upward curve of 
Czech industrial production. 





PACIFIST LEADER STACES ‘PICKET-FAST’ | 





French bar team protesting Sahara test 


Special to the Guardian 
. LONDON 
N THE WEEK before Christmas the 
going was getting rough for British 
pacifists demonstrating actively against 
nuclear warfare. Seven leaders of Lon- 
don’s Direct Action Committee, which 
was planning a further sit-down demon- 
Stration at a U.S. missile base this month, 
were hauled before a magistrate and re- 
quired to promise to “behave.” 

One promised “for family reasons” and 
the other six were jailed for two months 
as “persons inciting the public to commit 
a breach of the peace.” One of those 
jailed was Peace News editor Hugh Brock. 

On Christmas Eve., in a lean-to near 
the French embassy in Accra, Ghana, a 
“picketing fast” until New Year's was 
begun by Pierre Martin, a French paci- 
fist with the international protest team 
against De Gaulle’s atomic tests in the 
Sahara. Martin’s fast is in protest against 
his government's refusal to let the team 
proceed to the testing-ground. A doctor 
of law and economics, Martin was a mem- 
ber of the First French oil research team 





in the Sahara, and until recently worked 
for UNESCO at Kumasi, Ghana. 


MUSTE COORDINATOR: The interna- 
tional anti-nuclear team had made a sec- 
ond attempt to reach the Sahara from 
here on Dec. 18, and were surrounded by 
armed guards after penetrating ten miles 
into the French territory of Upper Volta. 
The French authorities were still acting 
with circumspection and, when the team 
insisted they would continue on their way 
unless arrested, the guards sent back to 
their headquarters at Ougadougou for 
further instructions. 

A. J. Muste of the U.S. Fellowship of 
Reconciliation is in Ghana as coordinator 
of the project. Thousands of Ghanaians 
gave the team a send-off at a ceremony 
chaired by the mayor of Accra and ad- 
dressed by, team leader Rey. Michael 
Scott and Ghana’s ministers of culture 
and finance. The latter described the 
team as representing ‘200 million Africans 
who don’t want to see African soil vio- 
lated,” and added that if France stopped 
the team “the whole world will protest.” 
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REVOLUTION’S ANNIVERSARY MARKED BY PRIDE AND CONFIDENCE 





Cuba makes spectacular advances in first year 


By Kumar Goshal 


HE PEOPLE OF CUBA marked the 

first year of their revolution Jan. 1 
proud of what they had achieved, confi- 
dent of the future and convinced of the 
integrity of their revolutionary govern- 
ment. 

But their elation was marred by the 
bitter thought that their achievements 
would have been greater if they had been 
free of counter-revolutionary plots hatch- 
ed at home and abroad. And their hope 
for the future was colored by anxiety 
that the threats to their government had 
not abated. Premier Fidel Castro, in fact, 
warned them last month of “inevitable” 
attempts by the followers of ousted dic- 
tator Batista to regain power. 

In the face of this unceasing attempt 
to cripple the economy and overthrow 
the: Castro regime (which started with 
a treasury looted by Batista and his 


we 


ERNESTO GUEVARA 
From surgeon to industrial chief 


henchmen), their accomplishments have 
been spectacular. 


SOMEBODY CARES NOW: Tad Szulc 
reported (N.Y. Times, Dec. 17, ’59) that 
“the revolution gave Cubans an honest 
government and a feeling that their rul- 
ers cared about them.” He added: 


“The educational system, long neg- 
lected, is being rebuilt from scratch; new 


schools are rising; teaching techniques 
are being modernized; teachers are bet- 
ter used; and children are given free text- 
books and materials. The damage of the 
civil war to roads and bridges has been 
repaired, and the government is concen- 
trating on a program of low-cost hous- 
ing, hospitals, playgrounds and resorts.” 

Most important of all, agrarian reform 
is in full swing and diversification of 
crops has already been launched to res- 
cue Cuba from the perils of a one-crop 
system and dependence on imported basic 
foodstuff. 


THE NEW CROPS: Th. Agrarian Reform 
Institute (INRA) has helped set up 485 
farm cooperatives, many of which are 
planted to tomatoes, beans and other 
vegetables not cultivated before in Cuba. 
There are 440 consumer cooperatives 
where farmers buy basic consumer goods 
at slightly above cost. They are distant 
enough from the cities to avoid compe- 
tition with urban stores. The government 
has taken over the distribution of con- 
sumer staples to eliminate middlemen 
and cut the cost to the public. 

INRA spent $75,000,000 on the coop- 
eratives last year and plans to spend 
$160,000,000 this year. The currency 
has been stabilized by halting the drain 
on dollar reserves: wasteful imports of 
luxury goods have been curbed by steep 
tax increases, and flow of dollars abroad 
has been decreased by allowing traveleis 
to take only $150 and students no more 
than $1,000. The peso still remains equal 
to the dollar. 


CREDITS FROM ABROAD: The Cuban 
government remains committed to plan- 
ned economic development, cooperative 
farming, the building of light industry. 





Despite generally adverse comment and 
reporting in the Amerivan press and pres- 
sure from Washington, the government 
has been able to obtain credits and make 
barter deals abroad. Last month it got 
$100,000,000 in credits from French, 
Dutch and German sources for equip- 
ment to drain the huge Cienaga de Zap- 
atas swamp on the south coast and turn 
it into Cuba’s rice bowl. 

The U.S. press l.as made no secret of 
plots by Cuban exiles to overthrow the 
Castro government; these groups take for 
granted Washington’s favour. 

Ward Cannel of the NEA Service re- 
cently reported that “friends of the 
U.S.” were merely waiting for “the right 
man” to unite all anti-Castro groups in 
Miami, Washington and New York to 
launch an offensive to “regain power in 
Cuba.” These “friends” were “a mixed 
bag of exiles who belonged to the Batista 
regime, ex-Castro supporters, profes- 
sional gamblers, gun-runners, go-be- 
tweeners and career revolutionaries from 
all over Latin America.” 


A MATTER OF BUSINESS: One Ameri- 
ean “little investor,” with $10,000,000 
in oil, sugar and mineral interests in 
Cuba, told Cannel.: “I don’t like dicta- 
torship any more than the next Ameri- 
can. But you can’t do business in Cuba 
today for any amount of money. So my 
colleagues and I are contributing finan- 
cial aid to every group working against 
Castro.” Cannel asked whether the anti- 
Castro forces had any popular support 
in Cuba. He was told: 

“Forget about public opinion. That is 
the trouble with you Americans. If you 
are going to bother about the will of the 
people, nothing will ever get done in 
Cuba. We are going to put a new man in 
power and then build public opinion to 
support him. It is the only way.” 

American official and press criticism 
of the Castro goverrment boils down to 
the following: 

® It is not offering to pay “just com- 
pensation” to American sugar estate and 
cattle ranch owners with its decree that 
vayment for property taken over is to be 
made on the basis of valuation declared 
for tax purposes. 

© It is establishing a military dictator- 
ship by placing top military men in key 
civilian posts. 

@ It is “playing into the hands of Mos- 
cow” by declaring a policy of neutralism. 

@ It is persecuting innocent U.S. citi- 
zens on trumped-up charges. 

@ It is a government of the ‘extreme 
left,” dominated by Communists, which 
has alienated the “more moderate ele- 
ments” among the original Castro sup- 
porters. 


WE DID IT TOO: The Cuban reply to 


this criticism makes sense at least to 
Asians and Africans who have been sim- 
ilarly accused, and even to some Ameri- 
cans. 


Cubans note—and Rep. Chester Bowles 
(D-Conn.) also noted (Times, Nov. 22, 
‘59)—that the American government con- 
fiscated the land of those who fled the 
country after the 1776 revolution. More- 
over, the Castro government points out, 
U.S. investors not only made enormous 
profits at the expense of cheap Cuban 
labor and avo’ ance of taxes by bribing 
corrupt dictatorships, but also took all 
the profits out of the country. The Rev. 
Arthur Miller, moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Tinited Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S., said after a visit to 
Cuba last month: 

“This is»the normal process of revo- 
lution . I cannot become too excited 
over the loss of lands by companies like 
the United Fruit. Tlese companies came 
to Latin America knowing the risks and 
have made huge profits for many years.” 


THEY AREN’T PROFESSIONALS: It is 
true that Maj. Ernesto Guevara has been 
placed in charge of the industrialization 
plan and at the head of the National 
Bank. Capt. Nunez Jimenez is the head of 
INRA, and other members of Castro’s 
revolutionary army are in key posts. What 
the U.S. press forgets to explain is that 
these men have never been professional 
soldiers: they were doctors, lawyers or 
college professors only a short time ago. 
Their methods are not military—in sharp 
contrast to the Batista regime. 

Cuba has openly broken away from the 
Latin American tradition of being a yes- 
man to U.S. foreign policy. Under Cas- 
tro, it has sided with the Asian-Africans 
in the UN and is now trying to convoke 
a Havana conference of all underdevel- 
oned countries of the world. Other Asian- 
African naticns, notably India, for which 
President Eisenhower has recently had 
high praise, have also voted with the So- 
viet Union on many occasions. 


NOT SO INNOCENT: American citizens 
who have been tried in Cuban courts re- 
cently did not seem to be as innocent as 
the U.S. press implied. For instance, Aus- 
tin Frank Young, last month sentenced 
to prison for 30 years, “had been kicked 
out of Cuba for aiding Batista” early in 
1959 and had been in and out of Cuba 
since then under various disguises. When 
she learned of his prison sentence, his 
wife said: “Austin knew the law. They 
got him cold” (Newsweek, Dec. 21, ’59). 

Persons of varying political beliefs 
united when they faced a common enemy 
in Batista. After Batista fell, their dif- 
ferences came to the surface, as it has 
happened in all past revolutions. Many 
former members of the 26th of July move- 
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ment dropped out or were discarded be- 
cause their views did not suit the urgent, 
desperate needs of the people, which re- 
quired a sharp break with the feudal past 
and a rapid modernization of the econ- 
omy attainable only through planning. 
The words “moderate” and “extreme” 
have no meaning in the Cuban context; 
for the “moderate” program would mean 
a prolongation of the misery of the peo- 
ple, and the “extreme” Castro program 
has gained the support of the people by 
demonstrable economic progress. 


GIVE THEM TIME: The regime undoubt- 
edly is making mistakes, as all pioneers 
make mistakes. They are going through 
a period of many-sided revolution and, 
as Bowles said, Americans had better 
“adjust themselves in advance to the cer- 
tainties that reason will not always pre- 
vail, that injustices will occur, and that 
the short-term price paid for long-term 
stability will often appear exorbitant.” 


But the most astute comment came 
from Conrad Massa of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary staff: 


“If our press would give more empha- 
sis to the achievements of the Cuban 
government, more encouragement to the 
upbuilding which is a fact in Cuba, and 
would get horror-stricken less often at 


_ violent expressions of a newly found na- 


tionalism, the reactions in Cuba would be 
different from what they have been.” 





NAZI-STYLE CENSORSHIP 





South Africa seeks legislation to 


Special to the Guardian 

PRETORIA, S. AFRICA 
CCORDING to the Cape Times here, 
press-gagging legislation to be in- 
troduced at the next (January, 1960) 
session of parliament will be based on 
the 1957 findings of the “Cronje Commis- 
sion.” Prof. G. Cronje, chairman of the 
commission, is a former chairman of the 
Ossewa-Brandwag (militant Nationalist 
and pro-Nazi organization) relief fund, 
which raised money for persons convicted 

of sabotage during World War II. 


The commission proposed a Publica- 
tions Board to which all magazines must 
submit each edition “for inspection.” If 
“one or more editions’ were found “un- 
desirable,” the magazine would have to 
await the Board’s approval before pub- 
lishing. Power to close down “undesir- 
able” publications and to impose £500 
fines ($1,400) and 214-year jail terms 
on publishers would be vested in the 
courts. 


Persons “buying, selling, lending, bor- 


rowing, conveying or advertising” such 


publications would be liable to £1,000 
fine and five years. “Undesirable” publi- 
cations would include those which “tend 
to engender 
groups or 
principles.” 


UNDER THE BAN: Already banned from 


friction” between racial 
“to propagate communistic 

















gag the press 


South Africa are books by Hemingway, 
Orwell, Robert Graves, Sartre, Nicholas 
Montsarrat, Defoe and Dostoevsky, and 
the British pacifist weekly Peace News. 


The Minister of Justice’s banning of 
Ronald Segal, editor of the “quality” 
anti-apartheid magazine Africa South, 
drew this comment from the Cape Times 
which published the minister’s ‘case” 
against him in full: 


“If any of this amounts to the methods 
of Marx and Lenin, there is not a news- 
paper in the country (including Nation- 
alist newspapers) whose columns would 
not yield similar evidence of ‘furthering 
the achievement of certain objects of 
communism’ [With regard to 
speeches Segal was accused of—and de- 
nies—making] Mr. Swart obviously has 
not a case which he can take to court. 
Therefore he punishes his victim by is- 
suing a ban, without having to prove 
the facts and with no possibility 
of appeal against an arbitrary decision.” 
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AN INSPIRED AND INSPIRING WORK 


. Hiroshima Pane 


magne 





By John Roberts 
Special to the Guardian 
TOKYO 
“It was a procession of ghosts—ghosts 
wearing shreds of burnt clothes, ghosts 
with swollen hands, faces and breasts. 
Purple blisters broke—and skin hung 
from bodies like tattered dresses. 
‘People distracted and deprived of 
thinking power by the shock of the 
bomb roamed aimlessly, half-raising 
their hands. It was a procession of 
ghosts. This was the reality of Hiro- 
shima...” 
Iri and Toshiko Maruki 
from The Hiroshima Panels 


AST MAY we attended the Tokyo In- 
ternational exhibition, curious to see 
how contemporary Japanese art compared 
with that of other countries. The show 
was disappointing. It seemed as if each 
painter, in submitting to such an ex- 
hibition, had felt it necessary to conform 
to cosmopolitan standards. Mexico had 
sent paintings by the folklorists and 
chi-chi decorators. China was absent and 
the Soviet collection had been delayed. 
In room after room, the spectator found 
himself unable to distinguish the country 
or even the continent in which the artists 
lived and worked, much less the cultures 
or concerns of their countrymen. 
There was variety, of course: abstrac- 
tion, expressionism, non-objectivism, even 
some representation and a vestige of 
realism. But one unwritten law had been 
obeyed religiously by most of the painters: 
If you must be so gauche as to mention 
mankind at all, speak only of the inner 
turmoil of the sacred individual; any 
thoughts and feelings that we may have 
in common are taboo. 


UT IN ONE of the rooms, otherwise 

distinguished from the rest only by 
the label “Japan,” there was a painting as 
startling as if we had seen a Goya or a 
Daumier in the Guggenheim Museum. As 
big as the side of a Japanese boxcar, al- 
most entirely in black ink, it showed 
women and children in agony and de- 
spair. Far from being an illustration, it 
was clearly a synthesis of impressions 
and emotions rooted deeply in the mind 


THE MARUKIS 


us 


and heart. ‘There seeined to be something 
compulsive about it, but the compulsion 
was compassionate rather than egotis- 
tical. This work, called “Women and 
Children of Hiroshima,” was the eleventh 
panel in the famous series painted by 
Iri and Toshiko Maruki. 


As soon as we could arrange it, we 
went to visit the Marukis. In their com- 
fortable suburban home there was no 
bohemian touch; we were greeted by a 
cheerful, healthy, middle-aged couple 
who entertained us with traditional gra- 
ciousness, serving us the thick grass- 
green tea used in the cha no yu or tea 
ceremcny. There was no trace of fanati- 
cism in their demeanor; but the story 
they told (so modestly that we had to 
dig for details) revealed them as single- 
minded and indomitable fighters for 
truth and peace. 


IKE MOST JAPANESE, the Marukis 

were leading a hard, joyless life in 
the last year of the war. Besides privation 
and danger, thought-control and regi- 
mentation were particularly onerous for 
the artists and intellectuals who opposed 
the war. But the bombing of Hiroshima 
was far more terrible. Iri Maruki’s father 
and mother lived in the stricken city, 
and as the eldest son he rushed there as 
soon as he heard the news. His mother 
had been killed by the bomb. His father 
was so seriously injured that he died 
within a year. 


Along with able-bodied survivors, Iri 
and his wife helped as they could to per- 
form the grueling and heartbreaking 
tasks imposed by the disaster. 


As painters, they felt a responsibility to 
document an event which they recognized 
as unique in the history of human sav- 
agery. But there was no time for painting, 
nor did they feel capable of portraying 
the horrors they were living through. But 
as some order was restored and the most 
immediate problems had been under- 
taken, Mr. and Mrs. Maruki began to 
recover their faculties and to draw again. 
From their early work, begun unwillingly 
as a social responsibility, they progressed 
to an ambitious plan of telling the world 





about Hiroshima in their own way, 
through the medium of their art. 


OW DOES ONE tackle such a job? 

The Marukis were not “social” paint- 
ers. Iri’s work was in the Japanese tradi- 
tion, characterized by mood of quiet 
melancholy and resignation. He loved the 
calm and tranquil things of life. Toshiko 
had chosen the contemporary European 
mode whose individualistic emphasis 
seemed unsuited to an expression of the 
universal tragedy of Hiroshima. Yet, 
bound together by a common suffering 
and a mutual need, they developed a new 
and epic style, harmonizing the stronger 
elements of their diverse traditions into 
a fresh idiom in which intelligibility was 
not sacrificed to originality-for-its-own- 
sake. 


In the Hiroshima panels there is some- 
thing of Leonardo and Michelangelo, 
much of Daumier and Goya of the war 
etchings, and even a hint of surrealism. 
There is a Japanese influence in the 
composition and the treatment of the 
elements (wind, water, fire), and in the 
medium, black ink on paper with color 
added rather than integrated. But the 
Western tendency is the stronger. 


S WE WERE talking, Mrs. Maruki 

brought out a book of Siqueiros 
paintings; it turned out to be one for 
which we had done many of the photo- 
graphs. We recognized at once the sim- 
ilarity between their work and some of 
the Siqueiros murals, and they said that 


they had been strongly impressed by his 
work. This is natural and understandable. 


When the Mexican artists, who had 
been in Paris dabbling in impressionism, 
cubism and surrealism, returned to their 
own country to paint the Revolution, 
they faced the same problem as that of 
the Marukis: how to develop a style ad- 
equate to the material. And a successful 
style cannot be produced by dogma, im- 
itation or mystical incantations. It must 
grow naturally from the subject itself, 
the intent of the artist and the nature 
and needs of the audience. It was no sur- 
prise, then, that the Marukis had been 
so strongly drawn to the revolutionary 
artists of Mexico when faced with similar 
problems. 


One astonishing thing is that the 
Marukis do not work together by a 
division of labor; rather, they collaborate 
on every phase of the design and execu- 
tion of the panels. There is no grafting 
of individual effort but a completely suc- 
cessful collective creation which may be 
unparalleled in the history of art. And, 
perhaps, of matrimony. 


HE FRUIT of their efforts is a series 

of eleven panels, each on a different 
theme, but with a consistent impact and 
a remarkable uniformity of style, con- 
sidering that they were painted over a 
period of ten years (not including five 
years of preliminary work). Somewhat 
strange in the contemporary art sccne 
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+ One of the 6x24-foot paintings reproduced in The Hiroshima Panels. After the bomb and the raging 
UR: fires it set off, the seven rivers of the city were soon clogged with the bodies of the dead and the dying. 
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a Another panel shows the 
ehis wife, Toshiko, saw as they searched for Iri’s father, uncle and niece. 
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Hulan Jack case 


(Continued from Page 1) 

THE UGLY SPOTLIGHT: Jack told the 
press, and presumably the grand jury be- 
fore which he made three appear- 
ances, that the payment made by his 
long-time friend Sidney J. Ungar was a 
“loan” to be repaid us soon as he caught 
up with other outstanding debts; that 
the transaction had no influence on his 
altitude toward Ungar’s bid for a $30,- 
000,000 contract to build a 1,280-apart- 
ment development as part of the city’s 
Title I slum clearance program; that, in 
fact, he had voted against Ungar’s appli- 
cation which was unanimously rejected 
by the Board of Estimate, and that he 
saw no reason why he should give up his 
office. 

For days Jack was caught in the spot- 
light of derogatory publicity. Mayor Wag- 
ner roused himself sufficiently to say his 
3orough President had committed “an 
improper act.” The N.Y. Herald Tribune 
charged ‘gross impropriety,” and the 
Times said Jack was “on trial before the 
public conscience in New York City .. 
not because he is a Negro but because 
his actions have raised a serious question 
as to his ethics and judgment as a city 
official.”” The N.Y. Pest, which broke the 
story, felt that the revelations called into 
question Jack’s fitness for office; and the 
Citizens Union, a private watchdog of 
public decency, declared that the Bor- 
ough President had “ended his useful- 
ness as a public official.” 


SYMPATHY AND PRAYER: Perhaps it 
was the unanimity and the vehemence 
of the attack which accounted for the 
elmost instinctive support of Jack by an 
unlikely grouping of his Harlem neigh- 
bors. Four opposition Democratic district 
leaders (Rep. Adam C. Powell Jr., J. Ray- 
mond Jones, Mark T. Southall and As- 
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semblyman Lloyd E. Dickens) asserted in 
a carefully-worded statement that “ve- 
nality is not a part of his character” and 
that they would withhold final judgment 
until all the facts were in. An interde- 
nominational ministers’ meeting voted to 
send him “our sympathy and prayers” 
and asked the public not to prejudge 
the case. 

The most ambitious and spirited de- 
fense came in a statement issued by Er- 
nest E. Johnson, an insurance executive, 
on behalf of 20 civic, social and business 
leaders. The statement attributed the at- 
tack on Jack to the political opponents 
of Tammany boss Carmine De Sapio, 
“left-wing” Democrats, “phony liberals” 
and Northern-style “bigots” seeking to 
“besmirch” him because of his efforts to 
clean up the city’s slums. 


TOO FAR OUT: But the protestations in 
the Johnson statement carried some of 
the signers farther out on a political limb 
than they cared to go. In three days five 
of the “signers” (including Rev. James 
H. Robinson, opponent of Jack in the 
1953 Borough President race, and the ed- 
itors of Harlem's two Republican weekly 
newspapers) announced that they had 
neither read nor signed the statement. 
Whatever the outcome—whether Jack’s 
Harlem supporters succeed in rescuing 
him as a symbol of the community’s pol- 
itical influence, or whether Tammany 
decides to get rid of him as a political 
embarrassment—it was clear that Jack’s 
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They said it was just a loan from one old pal to another 


predicament was of his own making. He 
was a creature of Tammany Hall and 
failed to rise above the standards set by 
the machine. 

The best that could be said of him was 
that he had not abused the Borough Pres- 
dent’s office ‘a _ traditional breeding 
ground of scandal and a feeding trough 
for the party faithful) as brazenly as 
others; he still lived modestly in a de- 
teriorating Harlem apartment on the 
edge of a foul slum. 


WARNING TO ACCUSERS: This argu- 
ment was, in fact, made on Jack’s behalf 
by one of his lawyers, Harry Halperin. 
He told the press: “There isn’t any doubt 
in my mind as far as money is concerned 
that Mr. Jack is one of the poorest men 
in the official family—one of the poorest 
officials in the city.”” And Post columnist 
Murray Kempton wryly warned Jack’s ac- 
cusers: “But remember, if you drum him 
out, we needed him and and his kind; 
who else comes so cheap?” 

Hulan Jack began his career of public 
office as a State Assemblyman from his 
lower Harlem district in 1940. Like many 
a Democrat in those days he ran for of- 
fice on both the Democratic and the 
American Labor Party lines. 

He was not a distinguished legislator 
in Albany, but he could be counted on to 
introduce bills against discrimination in 
industry, semi-public housing end schools, 
and to denounce anti-Semitism. But the 
time had not come when Democratic or 
Republican legislators felt compelled to 
adopt such measures. The ALP was the 
major force in the state which initiated 
and supported such action. Jack was later 
to describe the 1940's as ‘‘an unfortunate 
period in the history of the Democratic 
party when it accepted American Labor 
Party support.” 


A LITTLE HUNTING TOO: He also 
learned, as he felt the times required, the 
uses of political witch-hunting. When, in 
1957, a leading Southern segregationist 
accused him of former left-wing connec- 
tions, he responded: “I’ve always de- 
nounced the Communists as the group of 
tyranny, enslavement and Godlessness. I 
always fought these groups when I be- 
came a Democratic leader in the 14th 
Assembly District . .. I’ve had no truck 
with those people ...I have no knowl- 
edge of any time that I gave any one 
the right to use my name... but you 
never know when somebody will put your 
name down on something.” 

With time, Jack changed not only his 
politics, but his religion as well. He was 
born in St. Lucia, West Indies, the son 
of an Anglican minister who eventually 
became a bishop of the African Orthodox 
Church, a sect which grew- out of the 
Garvey nationalist movement of the 
1920s. Neither of these denominations 
carries much weight in New York politics. 
Jack became a convert and a leading 
layman in the Roman Catholic Church. 


WHY SHOULD HE FIGHT? His rise in 
the jimcrow politics of the Harlem com- 
munity closely paralleled the rise of an- 
other man of humble beginnings in the 
Democratic politics of the city and state 
—Carmine De Sapio. When Mayor Vin- 


ce.t Impellitteri tried to dump DeSapio 
as Tammany boss, it was Jack’s vote in 
the Democratic county committee which 
saved the post for his friend. He was not 
one to rock the boat; he told a reporter: 
“I’m in the organization now. Why should 
I fight to get in?” 

Jack's loyalty as a political organiza- 
tion man paid off in 1953. Four years 
earlier the ALP had been the first polit- 
ical party to run a Negro candidate for 
the Borough Pyresident’s office. But the 
two old parties then held the line against 
the growing power of the Negro vote and 
the consequent demands for big-league 
representation. The son of a famous for- 
mer U.S. Senator, Robert F. Wagner Jr., 
got the Democratic nod and the office. 


ALL-NEGRO RACE: But in 1953 the Re- 
publicans broke the lily-white front by 
nominating a Negro, Elmer A. Carter, 
then director of the State Commission 
Against Discrimination. Rev. James Rob- 
inson became an Independent-Liberal 
candidate and the ALP gave the nomi- 
nation to labor leader Andronicus Jacobs. 
Thus there were three Negro candidates. 


The Democrats, boxed in, searched 
around for an acceptable Negro candi- 
date and, almost as an afterthought, de- 
cided to reward Jack’s patience and loy- 
alty. What had been since its inception 
a lily-white office now became the object 
of an all-Negro field of candidates, and 
Jack won. 

In office Jack was no worse than most 
of his predecessors and better than many. 
During his first year as Borough Presi- 
dent he administered a budget of $5,200,- 
000, supervised 1,721 city employes, en- 
forced anti-discrimination clauses in city 
contracts and served on the Board of Es- 
timate, the main legislative and executive 
arm of New York's clumsy municipal 
government. In addition he found time to 
dispense pork barrel jobs to the club 
house small fry and to have his picture 
taken breaking ground, snipping ribbons, 
changing street signs and shaking hands. 
UNPOPULAR WINNER: With each year 
Jack’s budget and roster of municipal 
employes increased—and so did his polit- 
ical distance from the Harlem commu- 
nity. Though he was re-elected in the 
Democratic landslide of 1957, he was ob- 
viously not a popular man among his 
neighbors. How far he had become re- 
moved from them was revealed in 1958 
when De Sapio attempted to deny Powell 
the Democratic designation for Congress 
in the 16th District. Powell turned his 
fire on De Sapio as a “plantation boss,” 
and on Jack as an “Uncle Tom.” He rout- 
ed the machine choice, City Councilman 
Earl Brown, in a primary contest. 

Jack set out to mend his fences in 
Harlem. He began a series of tours of 
the community’s slums and began to 
press Mayor Wagner for reforms in the 
administration of the Title I program. 
The program has been a bonanza to 
bankers and builders and a heartache 
to low-income families. In the last 
five years 80,000 Manhattan families 
have been uprooted from slums, some 
four or five times, with no adequate provi- 
sions made for their relocation; often 





they landed in worse slums than those 
they vacated, spreading the blight in the 
name of “slum clearance.” 


COMPANY FOR TV: Jack called for an 
end of “dungeon dwellings.” Last August 
a team of building inspectors uncovered 
245 violations in the Park Arms apart- 
ment at 230 W. 113 St., only a few blocks 
from his own dwelling. Just around the 
corner from his house, Mrs. Eugene Lowe 
of 31 W. 111 St., told him that the “rats 
watch television with us.’’ She pointed to 
a@ passage in the back of her basement 
apartment where a broken sewer let out 
fecal matter. Deputy Housing Inspector 
Harold Birns said he saw in 15 West Har- 
lem tenements such “appalling and in- 
human conditions” that it would be an 
“understatement” to call them slums. 

For the people in these rat warrens 
there must be sadness for Hulan Jack’s 
plight. They know from their own experi- 
ence how often the little fish get caught 
while the big fish get away. They know 
that Jack is on the small time compared 
to George E. Spargo, the salaried general 
manager of the Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority, who in five years re- 
ceived $243,000 in “consultant’s fees” 
from two other public agencies, the Jones 
Beach State Park Commission and the 
State Power Authority. They know that 
the favors Jack has enjoyed are minimal 
compared to the junkets which the Mar- 
tin Company, producers of the Titan mis- 
sile and holders of $800,000,000 in de- 
fense contracts, provided for Gen. Nathan 
F. Twining, chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, to play golf and relax at the 
lush Cotton Club on Eleutheria Island in 
the Bahamas. 

They would hate to see Jack dumped 
and would like to have him on their side. 
But they must also learn that a Hulan 
Jack or any Tammany-made politician 
is an unreliable reed to lean on. They 
need to know that political insurgency— 
against Tammany and its tools, against 
Republican conservatism—is the long- 
term hope of this downtrodden commu- 
nity. Knowing this, they will realize that 
Jack’s political demise—now or later— 
does not have to mean the end of Har- 
lem’s political influence. 
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Here Is The Enemy! 


Here is the official list of organizations appearing in House 
and Senate committee records as favoring “Civil Rights” and anti- 
South force legislation during 1957 and 1959, The 74 groups 
listed below accounted for a total of 143 witnesses before, or 
documents filed with, the committees. The list has been com- 
piled from official transcripts of House and Senate committee 
hearings on “Civil Rights” proposals. A number in parentheses 
following the name of an organization indicates the number of 
appearances made by that group during the hearings. 

Here are the organizations: 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters’ & Butchers’ Workmen of 
North America, AFL-CIO (2) 
a. “ berti le ° 











ion and Welfare 


General Services Administration 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 

Interstate Commerce Commission 

President's Committee on Government Contracts 

U. S. National Students Association (4) 

United Steelworkers of America, AFL-CIO 

United Synagogue of America 

War Defense League 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
(3) 

Workmen's Circle 

Young Women’s Christian Association 

(We suggest that you file this list for future reference. 

ad 











N ITS NOVEMBER, 1959 issue, The 

Citizens’ Council, organ of the Citi- 
zens’ Councils of Mississippi (it is circu- 
lated throughout the South) listed 74 or- 
ganizations as “enemies” of the South 
for cpposing Southern racial views. 
Among those listed was the Justice Dept. 
(see above)... On Dec. 10 W. J. Simmons, 
Citizens’ Council administrator, said in 
Jackson, Miss., that the Council paper 
did not intend to label the FBI as an 
enemy of the South. 


The Louisville Times reported: “Sim- 


mons said the Justice Dept. was on the 
list because of pro-integration statements 
made by Atty. Gen. William P. Rogers, 
but the FBI ‘has never gone on record 
in favor of any civil rights program.’ ” 

Glad THAT misunderstanding is clear- 
ed up. 
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Twisted facts win the jackpot 


HE TOP best seller for many weeks 
Wee been the novel of politics, Advise 
and Consent, by Allen Drury.* It’s a 
story of the U.S. Senate, which the au- 
thor knows well as a reporter for the 
New York Times. The book is a phenom- 
enal commercial success: 140,000 copies 
sold in the first four months; a Book of 
the Month Club selection; scheduled for 
a Broadway theatrical production; and 
thereafter to be made into a movie. The 
movie rights alone guarantee the author 
$200,000 with a top of $450,000. Total 
income to Drury will exceed one million 
dollars. 

These rewards are understandable. 
Advise and Consent is an intriguing book. 
It tells the inside story of the private 
lives and machinations of politicians in 
our Senate. It exposes some of the pomp 
and ceremony to tell how things really 
are behind the scenes. It reveals a 
bit, it muckrakes a little, although only 
lightly without probing to the roots. In 
novel form, it presents much of the gos- 
sipy unwritten material that newspaper~ 
men know about the Senate and the Sen- 
ators. 


UT BEYOND this, Advise and Con- 

sent is an evil book, as palpable a 
piece of cold-war and anti-peace propa- 
ganda as you can find since World War 
TI. Revealing in little things, this book 
is overall a 616-page falsehood. The 
facts of recent history are turned com- 
pletely upside down, the evil becomes 
the good, and the good, the evil. 

The actual victims of McCarthyism 
are painted as practicing all the venal 
acts of the McCarthy-Eastland smear 
artists. Searchers for peace are the vil- 
lains, champions of the cold war are the 
heroes in Advise and Consent. 

This is the story of the struggle in the 
Senate over the Presidential appoint- 
ment of a new Secretary of State. The 
peace-minded President sees an opening 
in the cold war and an opportunity to 
develop better relations with the Soviet 
Union. His Secretary of State (a thinly 
disguised Dulles) is an avowed cold war- 
rior whom the President feels must be 
replaced. The man nominated to take 
his place is a popular liberal figure who 
is against war and for negotiations with 
the Russians. 


HE APPOINTMENT is bitterly op- 

posed by a combination of Dixiecrats 
and Northerners who treat the idea of 
coexistence as a treacherous scheme for 
appeasement of Communism. Their main 
weapon is red-baiting, the charge that 
the nominee had been a Communist in 
his college days. 

Their informer turns in a shabby per- 
formance and appears to be a very un- 
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reliable person. Then author Drury 
blesses his informer with a development 
lacking precedent in real life—further 
evidence comes into the hands of the 
red-baiters that will prove their charges 
and thus destroy the President’s nomi- 
nee! 

But the President rejects the red- 
baiting attack. Depicted as a rather evil 
opinionated man stuck on this idea of 
peace, the President wages a relentless 
fight for his nominee. Full of misgivings, 
the Senate Majority Leader backs the 
President in the beginning. The Presi- 
dent is also actively backed by a liberal 
Supreme Court Justice named Davis. 


ENATOR VAN ACKERMAN, who 
turns out to be the villain, is the 
principal pro-peace member .of the Sen- 


*ADVISE AND CONSENT, by Allen 
Drury. Doubleday & Co., Garden 
City, N.Y. 616 pp. $5.75. 


ate. His style and actions are made to 
parallel] those of the late Senator Joe 
McCarthy, except that Van Ackerman is 
the darling of the left. He is the favorite 
speaker of COMFORT, the Committee on 
Making Further Offers for a Russian 
Truce. At a COMFORT rally in Madi- 
son Square Garden, financed by “big 
New York money,” Senator Van Acker- 
man is quoted as saying about coexist- 
ence: “Some say it means crawling to 
Moscow. I say I had rather crawl to 
Moscow than perish under a bomb.” 

By chance, Justice Davis comes across 
evidence of a homosexual situation in 
the early life of the Senator who is the 
main obstacle to winning approval for 
the new Secretary of State. In order to 
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eliminate this crucial opposition, Justice 
Davis peddles his gutter informaton to 
the President, who then passes it to Sen- 
ator Van Ackerman in a conspiracy of 
blackmail. All this becomes known pri- 
vately to the Senator in question, who 
commits suicide in his Senate office. 
Revulsion sets in. The President’s Ma-~ 
jority Leader resigns to oppose the nom- 
ination, and it is decisively rejected. 
Senator Van Ackerman is censured by 





the Senate. The President dies, nobody 
weeps. The Vice President, now Presi- 
dent, proves he’s a real leader and puts 
in as his own Secretary of State the Sen- 
ator who was the real tower of strength 
against the former President’s pro-peace 
nominee for the office. 


ITHIN this dishonest plot there are 
many smaller fabrications. The 
press is pictured as being captured by the 
left-wing pro-peace forces of the coun- 
try. A perverted caricature is written of 
the Soviet and Indian—socialist and 
neutralist—ambassadors. Krishna Khal- 
eel is shown as an arrogant, distasteful 
Soviet puppet. In thoroughly implausible 
scenes, the Soviet Ambassador in Drury’s 
words shouts to assorted diplomats and 
Senators: “You are fools. All you West- 
erners are fools. You are dead, but you 
do not know it.” 

But in truth it was the McCarthyite- 
Dixiecrat crowd who used character as- 
sassination and gutter tactics against the 
peace forces of the left and liberals like 
Justice Douglas. It is true a Senator 
killed himself in his office, but he was a 
liberal enemy of McCarthy, and was un- 
der pressure from reactionaries. 

The fact that one can learn in Advise 
and Consent that some U.S. Senators are 
drunkards, are dishonest, and sleep in 
many beds—the fact that the reader can 
get an enlightening picture of how the 
Senate Club and its Committees operate 
—all this does not justify the overall 
historical distortion of the plot and the 
clear slander it aims at the peace advo- 
cates of our country. 


eee 
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THE CADILLAC CAPITOL 
Small truths in a big lie 


But without this, perhaps, Mr. Drury 
would not have his million dollars. Cer- 
tainly he would not have been able, as 
he did on January 1, to leave the New 
York Times for a plushy job with Read- 
er’s Digest. —Russ Nixon 





DEDICATED TO ALL POLITICAL PRISONERS EVERYWHERE 





Bitter night of Summer’s end 


This poem was written by Elli Ioan- 
nidou, whose husband, a Greek patriot, 
was executed in Greece in 1952. It was 
translated by the English writer Jack 
Lindsay. 


HIS night 

there is no moon 
to lighten the darkness. 
This night, 
when summer still is here, 
bears heavily upon it 
the message of the winter. 
Yet another winter. 


The dampness sends its shiver 
throughout the prison. 

The clouds are casting shadows 
into the cells, 

Shadows cut by bars. 

Yet another winter. 


This one as well we’ll count, 

we the prisoners, 

and each of us will give it 

his number: 

Tenth, 

Seventh, 

Thirteenth. 

Yet another succession 

of frozen days. 

Yet another succession 

of grey skies tremulously moving 
through the grey light. 

Yet another winter 

to lie and think 

secretly at night 

tight-wrapt inside your blanket 
about the life that people live, 
the simple human life: 


the window full of light, 

the door which opens, 

the door which you yourself throw open 
with your two hands: 

the two small hands 

that wait to clasp your neck, 

and round the table where the meal is laid 
the ones you love, 

those who survive 

and those departed— 

they also yet are close. 

Ah, life of men, where are you? 


Footsteps echoing 

across the quiet of the night— 
they move and stop and turn about 
and quickly hasten forward. 

The steps of a free man 

across the quiet of the night— 
where are you now? 


A town that lies 

along the seacoast, 

a town which hears unceasingly 
the whispering, the moaning 

of the sea. 

And from its shore 

you may confront 

the expanse of blue, 

the boats and the town’s harbor 
smelling of rotten seaweed and of pitch, 
tumultuous wave, wave of the sea, 
dear wave, 

where are you now? 


Ah, human river 

pouring out on the streets 

when factories stop 

and shops are shut, 

river of men, boisterous and many- 
colored, 

where are you now? 

And the sun, the sun of noon, 

on the white houses, 

flashed in the mirror of the sea, 

and on the asphalt, on the earth, 

the sun that dazzles eyes 

and drips with life, a sweet and burning 
drink, 

the sun of earth, 

the sun of people, 

where are you now? 


Unfriendly building, disemboweled, bare, 
whose name’s enough 

to cast a shadow on the blithest heart, 
bare building, barer yet 

than the stript tree of winter, 

unsated like the Minotaur, 

heavy and lonely building, chilly, 

with your great iron gate 

which stands 

between the life of those who see the sun 
and the life of those remembering the sun, 
we do not hate you. 

What more still do you want of us? 


If it is youth you want, 

the boy of fifteen grew old within your 
walls. 

Or if it’s lives you want, 

the lives have passed across your doorstep 

and turned at Goudi into bloodied corpses, 

Or if it’s years you want, 

you took our years and made them all 
your own. 

You took our days and took our nights 

and made them all the same. 

Unsated building, 

what more still do you want of us? 

Building thick with mildew and stupidity, 

we do not hate you, 

nor your barbed wire 

on which come down to rest 

the sparrows and the doves, 

your yellow palmtree, 

your wet and reeking yard, 

your paint decayed 

and falling in big flakes away. 

Not even your enclosing walls. 


We do not love you. 

And if our life 

flows on without being yours 

and if you have made it yours 

year after year 

our life, 

you are not our home and you never 
will be. 

We do not hate you. 

We look on you with pride 

as a memorial composed 

of all our youth, our life, 

as a memorial to our faith and pride. 

We do not love you. 

We do not hate you. 

Inside your walls 

we live the lives of those who do not see 
the sun, 

we live the lives of those remembering 
the sun, 

We look on you with pride. 

Outside, our country’s sun 

awaits us. 

One day we shall go cut to find it. 

One day we too shall join 

the life of those who see the sun, 


—Elli Ioannidou 
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SPECTATOR-4 
Middletown in 1969 


In its issue of Dec. 8, 1959, the Middletown (Conn.) Press 
carried an editorial which said: “Wesleyan University Trustees 
upset campus wagering last weekend by deciding to withdraw 
from the National Defense Education Act program. This is the 
act which requires students to sign a loyalty oath. ... There is 
no telling where an idea like this might stop. In today’s column 
entitled ‘At Random’ this thought is developed further by Editor 
Derry D’Oench.” D’Oench’s column, projected ten years ahead, 
follows. 


DECEMBER 1, 1969 


8 mm Kodachrome roll: $2.99 
IDDLETOWN WAS THROWN INTO A TURMOIL this morn- 160 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. with processing. @ Rent a camera 
ing (note dateline) when the government announced that it Tickets: $2.50, $°, $1.50, tax included. from $1 per day. 


would begin enforcing immediately the Snodgrass-O’Reilly bill that 
requires that all citizens receiving government aid sign a loyalty 
oath. 


On Main street, citizens were queued up at the Post Office four 
abreast. The line stretched down to the Arrigoni Hotel. Postal em- 
ployes were working overtime, but claimed that the oaths, which 
have to be made out in quadruplicate, were taking up so much room 


auto, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
: 7 : ; : Street Floor LEON KATZEN accident, hospitalization, compensa- 
in the Post Office that there was no place to store the mail. LOS ANGELES WEbster 58-1107 tion, ete. Phone: GR 5-3826 


Middletown’s postmaster declared: ‘What can I do. The mail is 
carried at a subsidy and thus everyone must sign the oath be- 
cause they are receiving government aid.’ He admitted that mail 
had not been delivered for a week. 


A)l residents are compelled to check first at a special window 


to determine whether or not they can mail a letter. The names of 610 S. Broadway Los Angeles HArrison . 7-54%6 MOVING ® RELIABLE 
all residents who have signed the oath are kept on file here, and Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI. EFFICIENT © STORAGE 

if their name is on the list, their letter is stamped “Approved For QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES NESS - LIFE - AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 13 E. 7th St. 

Mailing.”’ The stamp is numbered, and a special report on each letter Park Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 330 S. WELLS STREET near 3rd Av GR 7-2457 


mailed is prepared for forwarding to Washington. 


similar quandary. All citi- 
the government were asked 
bank to sign an oath. A small riot almost ensued 
at Middletown Savings Bank when a 
fat child almost got stuck in the baby- 


M IDDLETOWN BANKS WERE in a 
zens with loans underwritten by 
to report to the 








ZELDA LERNER 


Stage & Screen actress 
as Ernestine Rose 





Rights, Abolition of Slavery & for a free public school system. 
Program directed & script adapted by 


ANNE ALLAN 
from “Ernestine Rose & the Battle for Human Rights” by Yuri Subl. 


PETER SEEGER, folk songs 
LITTLE ROCK USA and other dance numbers 
Choreographed & directed by EDITH SEGAL 
UNITED JEWISH PHILHARMONIC CHORUS, 
MAURICE RAUCH, cond. 
SUNDAY, JAN. 17, 2 P.M. 
BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 30 Lafayette St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Sponsored by 
EMMA LAZARUS FEDERATION OF JEWISH WOMEN’S CLUBS 


STEVE QUINTO 


Featured in two 
Broadway shows 





LOS ANGELES 


PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
WM. L. GOLTZ and Staff 


6221 Wilshire Blvd. 


Wilshire Medical Arts Bldg. 


Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 





CHICAGO 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 
Concert & Dramatization honoring EMIL GILELS 
oe ERNESTINE ROSE Soloist 
Born 1810—first Jewish woman reformer in the U.S.A.... Fought for Women’s with the 


MOSCOW STATE 
SYMPHONY 


Guardian Night 
Monday, Jan. 18 
CARNEGIE HALL 


For Information Call: 


OR 3-3800 








CITY CAMERA EXCHANGE 
11 John St., N.Y.C. 


(Between Broadway & Nassau) 


PHONE: DI 9-2956 








IN CHICAGO * 


Insurance—Every Kind 
Professional Service 
Plus Persona) Interest 


330 S. Wells Street, Chicago 
HArrison 17-5496 


JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 


199 Broadway, N.¥.C. 3—(1ith 6t.) 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchel 
OPTICIAN 








RESORTS 





“Max, get this ad right!” 


YPPAH 





CHICACOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 


LOU BLUMBERG 








LE REED RL LOLOL. 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
G TRUCKING CORP. 








JANUARY MARCH 
sitting chair in the lobby. Police de- mt te hte ay 
manded to see the mother’s loyalty WEN 24-28 Chicago Mar. 2) 
oath card before agreeing to release 29 St. Louis 3- 4 Seattle — 

. 30-31 Denver 5- 8 Vancouver 
the child. He had turned red, and this | 9-10 Twin Cities 
made police suspicious. s FEBRUARY It Madison 

The Fire Department was also hav- a a 
ae ei - sia . And a Happy New Year to 1- 3 Phoenix 14-18% Chicago 
ing its troubles. Firemen, like police- 


Dr. Annette T. Rubinstein 


Cross Country, West Coast 
Speaking Tour 


19-21 Detroit 





open ii 


4- 5 San Diego 
: : vou too! 522 ngeles Cleveland 
nen, are paid by s ‘ . 6-21 Los Angeles , 2leV 
Sn ee NT OS ee 61 ey OED 2, 04.¥. 22-28 San Freisco 22-24 Toronto 
new law is most strict on this point. - (4 FEW DATES OPEN FOR ADDI- 
ne : ; ope < Kerhonkson 3758 , cd ray gta 5 oe 
Four houses burned down last week, before the home-owners could Washington's Birthday reservations TIONAL LECTURES IN OR _ NEAR 
produce their loyalty cards. roing fast. Hurry!) THESE CITIES. WRITE IMMEDIATE- 


LY FOR DETAILS.) 

MAY 6-JUN 22—Dr. Rubinstein is lead- 
ing a i-week trip to France, East Ger- 
many, Czechoslavakia, Poland, the So- 
viet Union, Sweden, Denmark and Eng- 





Supermarkets reported falling sales in the egg. cereal, and other 
departments selling foodstuffs under government subsidy. All shop- 


pers had to produce their loyalty cards before being allowed to pur- 








chase eggs. The grocery chains, due to efficient lobbying, are only 
required to file reports in triplicate. 


A survey by the Press this morning showed that factories, ship- 
ping by rail and air, were also tied up. The railroads won a govern- 
ment subsidy five years ago, and hence every package being shipped 
had to have a label affixed to it saying the president of the com- 
pany did not believe in communism. Prescribed colors for the labels 
are red, white and blue. 


City departments were swamped with new regulations. Al] wel- 
fare recipients are required to sign the new oath after each weekly 
payment, and police were ordered out to check the new loyalty license 
plates. The new plates whistle “God Bless America” every five 
minutes. 


HERE WAS PEACE AND QUIET only at one place yesterday. 


ALLABEN HOTEL 


Monmouth & 5 St., Lakewood, N. J. 
Modern - Intimate - Fabulous Clas- 
sical Record Liovrary - Free Ice 
Allaben Ensemble - Mort 
Jewish-American Cuisine. 
Entertainment. 

Jack & Serena Schwartz 

Tel. Lakewood 6-1222. 

Reserve NOW for HOLIDAYS! 





Skating - 
Freeman - 








BOOKS 





OF DUST AND STARS 
iS BACK IN STOCK 


An unexpected rush of orders 





land. 





59 W. 


Address Tnquiries To: 
Dr. A. T. Rubinstein 


7st St. New York 3, N.Y. 








WHAT IKE FORGOT 


Committee asks 
aid for refugees 


STATEMENT CALLING for 
help to “those Spaniards 
who were our allies during World 





man of the group. 

A campaign for $25,000 for a 
special World Refugee Year proj- 
ect was also announced by the 
committee. Funds will go to es- 
tablish a center for elderly, im- 
poverished Spanish refugees in 
Montauban, France. 





That was at Wesleyan where students gave up signing the oath exhausted publisher's stock in War I has ~~ yg pe New lecturers speak 
ten years ago. However, not as much could be said for city schools. November—a fresh batch has Spanish Refugee AM, 5° 5. . at Marxist school 
They had a problem after it was discovered that all kindergartens just emerged from the bind- St., New York City. = AUD RUSSELL, _ lecturer 
would have to be closed down—because the kiddies could not yet ery. : On the rapnewerage of President and writer on China, will 
sign their name, even if they wanted to. The local school board was At Your Booksellers—$3 pag coated . 7 7 —. eo be the first in a series of six 
to meet this morning to explore whether or not a privately financed By Mail. Aut hed—$3.25 an vues " meee — re “1s ’ guest lecturers to be presented 
kindergarten could be set up. The school superintendent recalled 7 : CES CHOCUNSVS COMEEINOS CS SUS 


that this had not worked very well when it was tried in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, some eleven years ago. The School Board was in particular 


VERNON WARD 











ish Refugee Aid feels that the 
American people will also want 


during the weeks of Jan. 4 and 
11 by The Faculty of Social Sci- 


: : bes ence, 80 E. 1lith St. Others 
uproar today, following the disclosure that all American students PENER, TAS. wie aden we olan re anata Gee scheduled for the Pre-View 
at the University of Moscow are now carried at full scholarship, They Circuler of Comment on Request II.” the statement declares Forums include Carl Marzani, 
never have been asked to sign a loyalty oath. "Thess are the Spanish Repub- Louis Burnham, Shirley Graham 

—Derry D’Oench PUBLICATIONS lican refugees, 150,000 of whom DU Bois, Louis Weinstock and 





from a trip through Europe, the 


Bridges Speaks Jan. 8 


UTA LUMI ILM Le 





have been living in France, often 
in misery and poverty, since 1939. 


Murray Young. 
In her talk Mon., Jan. 4, at 8 


is 

d da = ach = m = iy s, , ».m., Miss Russell will tell of her 
at First Church in L.A. ie ees 4, te cee = Labour Monthly = beg Ay quadey Wines te recent three-month stay in 
ARRY BRIDGES, president jy hor and the Cold War He = an authoritative English = would not live under a dictator- China, and show colored slides, 
of the Intl. Longshoremen’s conferred with labor lea done in = socialist magazine of = ship.” On Wed., Jan. 6, Mr. Marzani 
é¢ Warehousemen’s Union, will 21 these countries ~ “= articles and comments = Spanish Refugee Aid was form- Will compare two recent novels, 
speak on Fri. Jan. 8, at 8pm, “~~ a = on world affairs. = ed in 1953 to assist these exiles. his own The Survivor, and Allen 
in the auditorium of the First Admission is $1. Tickets can = $3 2 year = The honorary chairmen are Gen- Drury’s Advise and Consent. 
Unitarian Church in Los An- be obtained at the Church Office 5 LABOUR MONTHLY = eral Lazaro Cardenas, former Fri., Jan. 8, Mr. Young will speak 
geles, 2936 W. 8th St., under the or by mail if the order is ace = 134 Ballards Lane, = president of Mexico, and Pablo on “Bringing the Schools Closer 
auspices of the Unitarian Public companied by check or money & London N. 3, England = Casals, world-famous musician to Life,” a discussion of the 
Forum. order, A question and answer & Edited by R. Palme Dutt = 2d Spain’s distinguished exile. recent proposed educational 

Bridges, who recently returned period will follow the talk. | Recent: Mowat we «=CNovelist Mary McCarthy is chair- changes in the Soviet Union, 
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CALENDAR 





~ CHICAGO 


MEMORIAL MEETING for 
MOSES RESNIKOFF, former manager of 
Morning Freiheit in Chicago for 25 years, 
Sun., Jan. 3, 2 p.m., at Albany Park 











Culturai Center, 5818 N. Kedzie Av. 
Prominent speakers. Ausp: Resnikoff 
Memorial Committee. 
CLEVELAND 
SUNDAY—JANUARY 1ith—8 p.m. 


“THE CHALLENGE of 1960”—A_ discus- 
sion of the Candidates, Issues & Parties. 
Hear: 

CHARLES Loeb, Managing Editor Cleve- 

land Call-Post 

SAM POLLOCK, President Local 427, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
MORRIS’ RIGER, Regional 
Textile Workers AFL-CIO 
MODERATOR: WALT DAVIS, Member 
of Cleveland School Board and Edu- 
cational Director Local 880 Retail 

Clerks Union 
at Unitarian Society of 
8143 Euclid Av. 
Ausp: Social Action Committee, 

Unitarian Society 


LOS ANGELES 
SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIALISM 
presents Winter Series 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION OF 1917 
3 lectures by Theodore «Edwards 
Jan. 10O—ECONOMIC & SOCIAL CAUSES 
—-TOWAnvY CAPITALISM Or SOCIALISM 
Jan. 17—THE DYNAMICS of the RUS- 
SIAN REVOLUTION & THE ROLE OF 

THE BOLSHEVIK PARTY 
Jan. 24—THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 
—ITS BALANCE SHEET 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION TODAY 
3 lectures by Milton Alvin 
Jan..31—HOW THE STALIN REGIME 
WAS FORMED & DEFEATED 
ITS RIVALS 1918-192 
Feb. 7—THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE 
STALIN REGIME 1929-1945 
Feb. 14—THE SOVIET UNION AS A 
WORLD POWER—ITS PRESENT PO- 
SITION AND THE FUTURE, 1945-1960 
ALL SESSIONS MEET SUNDAY 11 A.M. 
FORUM HALL 
. 4th St. Los Angeles 33, Calif. 
AN 9-4953 or WE 5-9238 


Director, 


Cleveland 
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SCOTT NEARING Series 
Three Monday Evenings 8 p.m. 
Jan. 11: ‘“‘The USSR After Sputnik” 
Jan. 18: “China's Communes” 

Jan. 25: “‘The Choices Before Us” 
Channing Hall, Unitarian Church 
2936 W. 8th St. Course Tickets $2.50 
Single admission $1. 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): mini- 
mum charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N.Y. 
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SEAMEN’S MIDWINTER SHINDIG 
Saturday night, Jan. 16th 
Polonia Club 201 2nd Av 
Songs by Frenchie — Cont. $1.50 
Free Beer 
Ausp: Seamen's Defense Committee. 





“ENJOY A MEXICAN VACATION” 
Lecture, music, color film, fiesta at- 
mosphere, Sun, Jan. 3, 7:30 p.m., 310 
W. 71 St., Studio 5. Contrib. Phone 
DA 8-6154 afternoons, SU 17-6744 eves. 
DISCUSSION GROUP meets every Wed. 
in members’ homes in Manhattan. Hu- 
man relations, arts, psychology, topic. 
Non-political, non-sectarian. For info. 





and invitation call MO 2 8488. 
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GENERAL 


1,000 Name & Address tabels, in re- 
usable plastic case, only $1. Your name 
and address beautifully printed on 
quality gummed paper. Catalog on re- 
quest. W. L. Whiteman Co., Box 6 NG, 
Boston 1, Mass. 











GIFT OF" THE YEAR! 
1960 ART CALENDAR 
Selected pictures by 12 outstanding Bay 
Area artists—beautifully reproduced, with 
historic dates noted. 
$1 per copy, $5 for six 
Graphic Arts Workshop 
71 Francisco, San Francisco 11, Cal. 


DETROIT 


Ready to serve all your insurance needs, 
family or commercial. Auto, fire, ca- 
sualty lines at favorable rates. TO 5-7500 
MARGARET NOWAK GEN. INSURANCE 
2634 Glendale, Detroit 38, Mich. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICE 
New Radios, TVs, HiFis for Sale 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27th Av. LO 6-4667 
Discount to Guardian readers. 


PUBLICATIONS 








NEW YORK 


The First Three of Six 
PRE-VIEW FORUMS 
to be held during registration 
for our Winter Term classes 





MONDAY, Jan. 4, at 8 p.m. 
“China As I Saw It” 
A first-hand account of a 3-month stay 
with scores of colored slides 
MAUD RUSSELL 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 6, at 8 p.m. 
“Washington—Two Views” 
A critical comparison of two novels, 
The Survivor and Advise & Consent 
CARL MARZANI 


FRIDAY, Jan. 8, at 8 p.m. 
“Schools Closer to Life” 
A factual & analytical study of recent 
developments in Soviet education 
MURRAY YOUNG 


forum: $1 
$2.50 


Single admission to each 
For each series of three: 


Catalogs now ready with full 
and descriptions of classes 


listings 


THE FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Rm. 227 805. 11 St. (Bway) GR 3-6810 
Registration Opens Monday, Jan. 4 
For Our 
WINTER TERM 

Classes meet once weekly for 8 weeks, 
from 6:45 to 8:15, or 8:30 to 10 p.m. 
Full class fee: $7 (50c reg. fee). 
MONDAYS 

“Human Freedom,” ‘U.S. 
tory,” “Economics of 
and others. 


Labor His- 
Capitalism,” 


TUFSDAYS 














196 Elections,’ ‘Public Speaking,” 
“Trade-Union Problems,’’ and others. 
WEDNESDAYS 
“Coexistence & Competition,” “Negro 
Liberat Movement,” “Dialectical 
Materialism & Art,” and others. 
THURSDAYS 
‘‘Puert Ricans in US “Pavlov & 
Psychology “The World Today,” and 
others, 
Catalog are now ready, giving full 
course listing 1 descriptions For 
further information, call or write 


THE FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Rm. 227 @0 E. 11 St. (Bway GR 3-6810 
NOTICE 
The .Full-Day Conference on 
“THE ECONOMIC CHALLENGE OF 
DISARMAMENT” 
originally scheduled for Sat., Jan. 16 
has been postponed to Sat., Jan. 30. 
For full details, see next week's issue. 
THE FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Rm. 227 80£E.11St. (Bway) GR 3-6810 





“FREEDOM RALLY 
FOR HENRY WINSTON” 
Wed., Jan. 6, 8 p.m., at Allerton Com- 
munity Center, 683 Allerton Av., Bronx. 
Speakers: ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN, 
JOHN ABT, attorney for Mr. Winston. 
Ausp: Bronx Comm. for Civil Rights. 





JANUARY ISSUE, JEWISH CURRENTS 
JUST OUT FEATURES JAMES WAR- 
BURG'S CONTROVERSIAL ADDRESS, 
“ISRAEL & THE JEWS OF AMERICA,” 
ISSUES -& EVENTS BY MORRIS U. 
SCHAPPPES AND A ‘PARENTS COR- 
NER’ DISCUSSION OF I.L. PERETZ FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
RATE $4 YEARLY ($4.50 outside U.S.). 
Single copies 40c. Write to Jewish 
Currents, 22 E. 17 St., NYC 3. 
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Steel Labor, Indianapolis 
“It demands a seat on the Board 
of Directors!” 


RESORTS 


HILLBERG FARM iKérhonkson, N.Y} 
Open al] year. Unconventional atmos- 
phere, relaxed people, gourmet's table. 
Natura) surroundings, superbly beauti- 
ful. Phone: Kerhonkson 8008-W. 











Learn the truths in acquiring 
taining vigorous 
Enjoy a happy, 
life. Nutrition—Fast 


and main- 
health the natural way 
and productive 
— Exercise — Lec- 


ture Write for free brochure 
PAWLING ALTH MANOR 
HYDE PARI NEW YORK 
Rob R. Gross, D.C Ph.D., Director 
Clyde K. Miiler. M.D., Consultant 








ENGLISH BICYCLE, 3 - speed, hand 
brakes, 26-inch wheel, $59.75 value 
SPECIAL $42.50. STANDARD BRAND 


DIST., 143 4th Av., N.Y. 3. GR 3-7819 
1 hr. free parking on all sales. 





HELEN'S CHINA OUTLET 
VENETIAN MOSAIC TABLES 
$4.98 and up 
304 Amsterdam Av. ‘bet 74-75 Sts.) 





HELEN’S GIFT MART 
SPECIAL: — Norwegian stainless steel 
Platters at 50% discount. 

287 Amsterdam Av. (bet 173-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 


LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE! Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see. 
SMILOW-THIELLE 

N.Y¥.C.—856 Lexington Av. (nr. 64 St.) 

CY 8-6010 
Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 

VH 8-4788 
Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 

1A %-0444 


White 





PIANOS - PIANOS - PIANOS 
Large assortment of used & new pianos 
at prices below factories & stores. Call 
Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000. 


SERVICES 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEUGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
38 Union Square 








L 5-8166 





If you are thinking of remodelling your 
fur coat—the most reliable place is: 
MAX KUPERMAN 
315 7 Av. OR 5-7773 
Also: Good Buys in Alaskan Seal coats, 
Mink Stoles in all styles. Phone for ap- 

pointment. 





UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS — done in 
your home: Reupholstery, siip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. HY 8- 
7887. 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 
Written Guarantees — [temized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y. 
CY 8-0420 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving probiem. 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MU 3-2837 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Fall & Winter Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or temple 
Office parties & home parties serviced 
anywhere in the metropolitan area 
HU 17-1561 





ACE EXPRESS (formerly Jim's express’ 
Vans—Panels—Station Wagon 
Bonded - Insured, 24 hr. service, $3.50, 
$4.50 per hour, per mah. 

SU 17-7378. 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance 
We buy and sell new and used furniture 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone 
BU 4-2988 (24 brs.) or IN 9-3431. 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serv- 
ice anytime, any place—Insured Estt- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





CALVIN FORD 
MOVING - - - STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 
Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 
WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
Economical, insured household moving 
Vans, station wagons—24 hours, 7 days 
Local, lomg distance--small. large 
THE PADDED WAGON—AL 5-8343 








RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession- 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons, 

Any time, any place. 





RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSC 168 
MARCEL PAINTERS 
Private homes, apartments, business 


premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
voros. — For estimate phone: Nunez, 
DE 6-2978. 





PAINTER—private work our specialty 
Good materials. Reasonable winter 
prices. Phone: JE 8-4113. 





UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 


Permanent 
Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medic! Method Appt only 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 





INSTRUCTION 


PIANO INSTRUCTION—New highly ef- 
fective method. Outstanding results be- 
ginners, advanced students. Pedagogy, 
coaching for teachers, professionals 
Sophie Solotaroff, Phone: TR 17-1541. 





Canadian peace groups 


set rally for Feb. 7 

HE CANADIAN Peace Con- 

gress and the Toronto Asso- 
ciation for Peace will jointly 
sponsor a rally for peace and 
disarmament Feb. 7. Dr. James 
G. Endicott, chairman of the 
Congress, will report on the Jan- 
uary meeting of the World Coun- 
cil of Peace in Rome, and there 
will be a program of music, dra- 
matic readings and _ speakers 
from abroad. The rally will be 
held in Massey Hall, Toronto. 
Further information can be ob- 
tained by writing the Congress 
office, P.O. Box 218, Station Q, 
Toronto 7, or by calling LEnnox 
6-2754. 





EW YORKERS GOT ONE of the nicest holiday gifts ever when 

the Federal Communications Commission approved the trans- 
fer of FM radio station WBAI to the Pacifica Foundation, a non- 
profit educational institution which operates KPFB in Berkeley and 
KPFK in Los Angeles. The transfer represented a gift from indus- 
trialist Louis Schweitzer who operated the New York station as a 
hobby. 


Schweitzer said that he gave away the station when he found 
it was impossible to combine an intelligent program policy with a 
modest profit. “What I wanted to make out of WBAI was a kind of 
Off Broadway radio station,” he said. In this he was only half suc- 
cessful. The station offered interesting and varied programs, but it 
attracted few sponsors. 


“We kept trying to get more sponsors,” Schweitzer said. “Then. 
during the newspaper strike last year, we found ourselves besieged 


, by sponsors. We had more 
te 
CURE-ON 


commercials than we 
could handle. And I lis- 
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== 
thought it was-sawful.... 
And I realized right then 
that that was not what 
I wanted at all. I saw 
that if this station ever 
succeeded, it would be a 
failure.” 

Schweitzer decided to 
get rid of the station. He 
received several good of- 
fers, but each prospective 
buyer was_ interested 
mainly in turning the 
station into a profit-mak- 
ing venture. “Then sud- 
denly it dawned on me,” 
Schweitzer said, “if I 
wanted this station to 
succeed, I had an easy 
out. All I had to do was to give it away to Pacifica.” 

He called Pacifica president Harold Winkler, a former Harvard 
professor of political science, and told him the station was his as a 
gift. re 
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Wall Street Journal 

“Have the boys in the lab whip up a 

batch of ‘BRAND X’, for comparison 
purposes—” 


Pacifica’s West Coast stations have had remarkable success. 
The. have a large and devoted audience happy to have an alterna- 
tive to IV. In addition to a regular fare of classical, jazz and folk 
music, the stations offer performances of unabridged plays by au- 
thors ranging from Aeschylus to Shakespeare to Sartre, many pro- 
duced by the British Broadcasting Corp. with top-notch casts; fre- 
quent poetry readings; first presentations of works by modern classi- 
cal composers; a course in Asian philosophies; an analysis of the 
Soviet press by William Mandel; and free discussion of controversial 
contemporary issues by people ranging in view from ultra-conserva- 
tive to Marxist. 


The stations accept no advertising. For sustenance they rely 
on listeners becoming subscribers at $12 a year. Subscribers receive 
only a program guide listing programs in advance and the satis- 
faction of maintaining an adult radio station. 


WBAI will need 10,000-15,000 subscribers to stay in business. 
To get over the first hurdles Winkler is soliciting funds from foun- 
dations, but, he says, subscriptions will be open to the public soon. 


Winkler laid out his policy: “We’re completely independent, so 
we don’t ever have to succumb to the temptation to play it safe. 
We thrive on controversy. We can—and, in fact, we do—take the 
First Amendment seriously, deeming it important that unpopular, 
minority viewpoints should have an opportunity to be heard. With 
none of the usual ogres to inhibit us, we have nobody to blame but 
ourselves if we don’t do a good job.” 


NEW YORKERS HAD ANOTHER CAUSE to turn to radio when 
TV station WNTA fired satirist Henry Morgan Dec. 22 for lampoon- 
ing a commercial. As Morgan put it: “A funny thing happened to 
me before I left for the studio last night—I was fired.” The night 
before he had criticized Life cigarettes which claim that statistics 
showing they are “lowest in tars and nicotine” are ‘on file with the 
U.S. government,” Morgan said: “Well, so are my fingerprints.” In 
Morgan's usual spot the station ran a Robin Hood film. Morgan 
summed up the lot of tre satirist: “There are two kinds of people 
you can’t work for—those who are making money because they get 
nervous and those who aren’t making money because they blame 
you.” On the authority of some of the world’s top scientists 
it can be said that TV can give you a pain in the neck. The Lancet, 
journal of the British Medical Society, reported a new species of 
disease: “Television collapse.’ Extended viewing can bring on these 
ailments: TV neck, stiffness among the upper vertabrae from watch- 
ing in a chair which is too low or too high; TV thrombosis, blood 
clots from sitting immobile in an awkward position; TV fits, con- 
vulsions in borderline epileptics brought on by flickering of the 
screen; TV arteries, degeneration of blood vessels from slouching in 
an easy chair after a heavy meal and TV heart attack, brought on 
by over-exciting programs. The Lancet editors suggest that viewers 
get out of their chairs at least once an hour and walk briskly around 
the room Jack Barry, producer and master of ceremonies 
of the rigged quiz show, Twenty One, has found a new job: execu- 
tive vice president of Fragrance Process Co., specialists in aromatic 
advertising. 

—Robert E. Light 
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A Wonderful New Year Message for GBS Customers... 


Now You Can Save Up 


Photographic Supplies 


lan A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE ATA SAVING 
a 


S ANNOUNCED LAST WEEK, Guardian Buying Service 

has a wonderful surprise for camera fans. During 1960 
we will be able to save you between 30 and 40% over retail 
list costs on all—and we mean ALL—photographic supplies 
and equipment! Just look at some of the buys on this page 
—the Bell & Howell 393E 8mm motion picture camera, 
which sells regularly for $169.95 (Turret-type with “electric 
eye”!), for only $129.95. The same big discount applies to all 
Kodak, Revere, De Jur and Keystone cameras, projectors and 
accessories, as well as black and white or color film and pro- 
cessing! GBS can now become “film headquarters” for all 


your photographic needs. 


All equipment and service is 


fully guaranteed. Shop around, and compare our prices. And 
if you want equipment that is not listed, please write and 


ask us to auote a price. 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St.. New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


TAPE RECORDERS 


A Best Buy 
The Revere T-1100 


Portable; dual track; 3%4 and 712 ips; 
one motor; frequency response: 85 to 
3,000 eps + or — 3 db at 34 ips, 85 to 
12,000 eps or — 3 db at 7'2 ips; wow 
0.3%; single neon lamp 2-level (normal, 
overload) indicator; reel size 7-in.; 5 
watt amplifier; output impedance 3.2 
ohm; over-all distortion 6.8%; signal- 
to noise ratio 48 db; two 5'4-in. speak- 
ers; 2 position; record and play, single- 
knob control releases pressure pads and 
drive roller when power is switched off; 
zero-set, 3-digit counter; single tone 
control; loudness feature on volume; 
ceramic microphone; steel and Fiber- 
glass case covered with laminated Irish 
linen; 91¢x14x13'2-in. weight, 33 Ib; com- 
plete with microphone, radio-TV cord, 
1,200 ft tape, empty reel, and spare 
pressure pads. Price, $169.50, 


GBS PRICE $129.95 


Amount 


























Name 
Address 
City 


NEWSPAPER 


(M.¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


Orders filled only in the U.S. 


No COD's Ful) payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


ee sere | merrier 


When ordering items in color, always 
specify second color choice. 


TOTAL 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


Motion Picture 
Cameras 


BELL & HOWELL 
Perpetua 390E 


A wonderful all-purpose camera! Roll- 
loading; built-in electric eye automatical- 
ly sets lens for correct exposure; adjusts 
for films rated 10 through 40. Finder 
indicates fields of normal, wide angle 
and telephoto lenses. Operates at 16 
frames per second only; takes single ex- 
posures or “run-lock’’; 10-foot film run. 
10-mm f/2.3 prime lens; accepts wide- 
angle or telephoto auxiliary lenses. 


List Price $99.95 
GES PRICE sissccsccss..:. $74.99 


Se oe 


e 


aa 


Perpetua 390TE 
Same as Perpetua 390E. but with 3- 
lens turret: 10-mm f/2.3 prime lens, plus 
6.5 mm wide-angle fens and 25 mm tele- 
photo auxiliary lens. 


Perpetua 393E 


Same as 390TE, except that it has an 
{1.8 prime lens. 


Mite SEEM. wetssipiicaveatanses $169.95 
GBS PRICE $129.95 


EASTMAN KODAK 
BROWNIE MODEL 2 


8 mm “silent; capacity 25 ft double- 
width; spring drive; rotary shutter; 16 
frames per second, at speed of 1/35 
sec; spring run 7 ft; mechanical foot- 
age indicator; wire frame viewfinder; 
fixed focus; built-in lens shade; sprock- 
etless loading; exposure guide. List Price, 
£/2.3 model, $32.50. 


GBS PRICE 


BROWNIE AUTOMATIC 2.3 
(Electric Eye) 


Roll-loading; built-in Hight meter for 
fully automatic exposure control; oper- 
ates with films speed-rated from 5 to 
40; fixed-focus 13-mm Kodak Cine Ek- 
tanar f/2.3 lens. Camera speeds, 16 fps; 
useful spring run, 10 ft; sports-type 
finder with parallax correction; low-light 
indicator; automatically resetting foot- 
age dial; device to prevent film unspool- 
ing. Price, $74.50. 
Ge PUNE cecissscsccesinns $57.95 


CINE-KODAK 
Automatic f/1.9 


Roll-loading; fully automatic exposure 
control for use with films speed-rated 
from 10 to 40; provision for manual 
control; fixed-focus 13-mm Kodak Cine 
Ektanar [/1.9 lens; built-in Type A fil- 
ter; camera speed 16 fps. Telescopic 
finder with parallax adjustment; low- 
light indicator; f-stop scale; automati- 
cally resetting footage counter. List 
Price, $92.50. 


GBS PRICE . 


, 


to 40% on All 
and Equipment! 


POLAROID CAMERAS & OUTFITS 


POLAROID CAMERAS 
MODEL LIST GBS PRICE 
80A $ 74.95 $ 59.95 
95B $ 97.75 $ 79.95 


150 $113.50 $ 91.95 
110A $172.50 $135.00 


OUTFITS (Camera, Case, 
Wink-Light and 2 picture 
rolls) 
$109.95 
$136.95 
$151.95 
$210.95 


$ 84.95 
$109.95 
$122.95 
$165.95 





AUTOMATIC TURRET 


Similar to single-lens model above, but 
with built-in tri-lens turret; complete 
with fixed-focus 13-mm Kodak Cine Ek- 
tanar [/1.9 lens and 6.5 mm _ wide-angle 
and 24-mm telephoto [f/1.9 converters; 
tri-field optical telescopic finder with 
parallax correction; built-in Type A 
filter. List Price, $124.50. 
GBS PRICE 


Model 253 AX 

8-mm_ silent; 400-ft capacity; line-volt- 
age $U-180; G0-eyele a-c; B&H 500-watt 
concentrated-filament lamp with pre- 
aligned base: blower-cooled; rotary-disk 
shutter; tilt device; swingout lens 
mount; helical focusing; sealed lubrica- 
tion; gear-driven reel arms: motor re- 
wind; die-cast aluminum housing, die- 
cast aluminum case. 

MASE HEH dou sevavecaccacesseas $ 79.95 
GBS PRICE 


Model Lumina 1.2 
Film capacity 400 ft; 150-watt 21.5-volt 
lamp £/1.2 lens; variable speed motor; 
single-frame projection. Automatic room- 
light switch; automatic cord rewind. 
List Price (f/1.6 Lens) ....$159.95 
GBS PRICE $119.95 


SAVE $$$ ON FILM 
AND FILM PROCESSING 


You will save nearly 25% over 
regular retail costs by buying all 
your film from GBS and returning it 
to us for processing. Compare these 
Kodachrome prices: 


List You Pay 
K459- 3mm roll $4.60 $3.49 
Kiso- 8mm mag. $5.55 $4.29 
K147-l6mm mag. $8.30 $6.50 
K449-I16mm_ = (100") $10.25 $8.50 
K135-20 exp. $3.80 $2.92 
K135-36 exp. $5.75 $4.12 

Save 33% on Kodacolor Film! 
Nos. 127 - 620 - 120 

Price of film includes 8 
or 12 pictures developed 
and printed. 

List You Pay 
8 pictures $5.81 $3.87 
12 pictures $6.09 $41. 


ROLL FILM - 120 - 127 - 620 
Perutz Peromnia 10 Din 
“Fresh Film 


LIST 
GBS 


Bee List 90¢ 
GBS PRICE 


List $1.10 
ise 


STILL CAMERAS 
Bell & Howell 
“‘Infallible”’ 
ELECTRIC EYE automatically sets 
wide-view Super Comat lens; uses 
127 film; comes with specially de- 
signed flash gun and genuine leath- 
er carrying case with shoulder strap. 
Red flag in view finder warns if 
light is inadequate; automatic shut- 
ter control prevents double expo- 

sure, 
List Price 
GBS PRICE (Complete) ....$45.95 


BROWNIE HAWKEYE 
Roll-film size 620; 12 exposures, 
2%x2%%4; factory adjusted univer- 
sal focus lens; two shutter settings 
for instantaneous and long expo- 
sures; flash synchronized for No. 5, 
25, SM and SF lamps; waist-level 
reflex-type viewfinder. List Price 
$8.50. 

GBS PRICE 

(Carrying Case $4.25.....$3.50) 

Iso available as Brownie Hawkeye 
flash outfit, with flasholder, 2 bat- 
teries, 6 M2 flash bulbs, roll of film 
and instruction booklet. List Price 
$13.95 

GBS PRICE 


BROWNIE STARFLASH 


Makes 12 1-5 x 1-54 exposures on 
127 roll film; fixed focus; extra 
large eye-level .optical viewfinder; 
double exposure prevention; pro- 
duces square transparencies: that fit 
2x2 slide projector or viewer. Built- 
in flasholder. List price $8.95. 
GBS PRICE 
As Brownie Starflash outfit, with 
one roll of film, 2 pen-light bat- 
teries, M2 flash bulbs and instruc- 
tion booklet. (List Price $10.35) 
GBS PRICE 


BROWNIE STARFLEX 


Same camera as Starflash but twin- 
lens reflex-type with hooded waist- 
level viewfinder. List Price $10.75. 

GBS PRICE $8.50 

(Carrying Case ............. $2.50) 
As Brownie Starflex outfit, with 
flasholder, film, lamps, battery and 
instruction booklet, (List Price 
$16.95) 

GBS PRICE 


BROWNIE STARMATIC 
Uses 127 film, giving 154 x 15¢-in. 
frame size; built-in light meter for 
fully automatic exposure control; 
functions with films speed-rated 
from 32 to 125; optional manual 
settings for flash or special effects; 
finder has insufficient-light signal; 
turns tinted when camera is set for 
manual operation; fixed-focus 3- 
element 44-mm f/8 lens; built-in 
flash synchronization; double expo- 
sure prevention; weight, approxi- 
mately 8 oz. List Price, including 
adjustable neck strap, $34.50. 

EE. $25.95 





